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ARTICLE 
THE NATURE-MIRACLES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


Tue Nature-miracles of the Old Testament have a twofold significance. 
They illuminate the Hebrew conception of Nature, and they are an 
important feature in the method of divine revelation. But, if they are 
to be understood, they must be approached in their proper historical 
environment, and with the thought-forms of the age that felt their 
cogency. We must not make them more difficult to understand by 
imposing on the Hebrew mind a modern view of Nature. ‘The 
fundamental principle in the world-outlook of the primitive man is 
that everything is possible.’ ! 

It follows from this that any attempt to classify the Nature-miracles 
statistically as supernatural events would be futile, if not impossible. 
We should have to include ordinary rain amongst the ‘miracles’, 
whilst angelic visitation or possession by good or evil spirits is a normal 
explanation of certain physical or psychical phenomena. But a con- 
temporary approach to the whole subject can be made through the 
three chief terms used in the Old Testament to denote ‘ miracle’. 
These are ’oth or ‘sign’, mopheth or ‘portent’, and niphlaoth (with 
related forms) or ‘wonders’. 

1. (a) The first of these, ’oth, occurs 79 times, of which 25 relate 
to the plagues of Egypt. As a material ‘sign’, the term is used of the 
tribal mark on Cain; the scarlet cord by which Rahab’s house was 
indicated, the ensign marking particular family groups in the Israelite 
camp, the stone memorials of the crossing of the Jordan, the blood 
of the passover sacrifice smeared on Israelite dwellings, the metal 
censers of Korah and his company, when beaten out to cover the 
altar as a memorial of their penalty.* From these examples the general 
meaning of the term is apparent; it can denote any physical object 
to which some special meaning has been given. In more extended 
use, it can refer to circumcision as a sign of the covenant with 
Abraham, or the Sabbath as a sign of that with Israel at Sinai, or the 
rainbow as a sign of that with Noah.’ The application of this term 
to the rainbow is particularly instructive; it shows how ‘miraculous’ 
meaning could be given to what is for us a purely natural phenomenon. 
We inevitably regard the rainbow as a permanent result of the re- 
fraction of light; we can no more believe that it was put in the sky 

* S. Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, ii. 224. 

? Gen. iv. 15; Joshua ii. 12; Num. ii. 2; Joshua iv. 6; Exod. xii. 13; 
Num. xvi. 38. 

3 Gen. xvii. 11; Exod. xxxi. 13, 17; Gen. ix. 12. 
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as a covenant sign than we can regard it in the earlier way as the 
battle-bow of Indra or of Marduk hung up there when the divine 
hattle was over. In the priestly narrative of creation, the sun, moon, 
and stars are ‘for signs and for seasons’, the reference being to the 
ecclesiastical calendar as ruled by the movements of the heavenly 
bodies.’ On the other hand, Jeremiah bids Israel not to be perturbed 
by those ‘signs of the heavens’ (such as eclipses) which dismay the 
heathen.* For the sign given to Hezekiah of the turning back of 
the shadow on the steps of Ahaz,} there is no natural explanation ; 
it may be due, like the standing still of the sun during Joshua’s 
victory over the Amorites,‘ to the prosaic interpretation of a poetic 
metaphor describing Hezekiah’s recovery from sickness. 

The use of ’oth for events in human lives to which some special 
meaning is given does not directly belong to a study of Nature, but 
it should be noted as forming a parallel to the interpretation of 
ordinary phenomena as ‘signs’. Thus Jonathan makes the reaction 
of the Philistines to his climbing attack the sign that will warrant or 
forbid further advance; Samuel makes the meeting of Saul with 
a company of prophets a sign of the divine co-operation with him ; 
the death of Eli’s two sons on the same day will be a sign of the 
divine judgement on his house.’ Once more we see that it is not 
the abnormality of the event that makes the sign, but its interpretation 
in a particular pattern of divine control. This is probably the right 
view to take of the Immanuel sign given by Isaiah; it was a normal 
birth which would acquire prophetic meaning.’ Sometimes, as in the 
symbolic acts of the prophets, the event itself is arbitrarily created 
in order to be a miniature of that larger activity of God which it 
initiates.’ Isaiah goes about Jerusalem ‘naked and barefoot’ as 
“a sign and a portent’ of the future captivity of the Egyptians and 
Ethiopians on whom Israel is tempted to rely.* Such usage throws 
the emphasis of the ’oth very strongly on the meaning assigned to it, 
and again warns us that the sign is not essentially and intrinsically 
anything opposed to the normal phenomena of Nature. Indeed, the 
very names that Isaiah and his children bear are ‘signs and portents’.’ 
Nor were men to think that the announcement of a sign afterwards 
fulfilled proved the giver of it to be a true prophet; God may allow 
such a fulfilment in order to test the loyalty of Israel, who must dis- 

* So Skinner, ad loc., as against Gunkel ; cf. Driver, ad loc. 

2 Jer. x. 2. 3 Isa. xxxviii. 7, 22, cf. 2 Kings xx. 8, 9. 

4 Joshua x. 12, 13. 5 4 Sam. xiv. 10; x. 7, 9; ii. 34- 

* Isa. vii. 11, 14; cf. G. B. Gray, ad loc. 

7 See my article on ‘Hebrew Sacrifice and Prophetic Symbolism’ in #.T.S . 
July—Oct. 1942. 

* Isa. xx. 3, cf. Ezek. iv. 3. 9 Isa. viii. 18. 

” Deut. xiii. 2, 3. 
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ARTICLE 3 


regard even accomplished signs if the prophet’s message was contrary 
to the true national tradition. Thus miracles were not necessarily 
a proof that a particular prophecy was true." 

(6) The parallel and often associated term, mopheth or portent, 
occurs 36 times, and in 19 of these refers to the plagues of Egypt. 
Etymologically it has been connected with an Arabic root, meaning 
‘to suffer harm’,’ and the usage seems to support this, and to justify 
the English rendering ‘portent’, with its predominant suggestion of 
‘calamity’. The future destruction of the altar at Bethel on which 
Jeroboam proposed to make an illegitimate offering was such a portent.’ 
The Deuteronomic curses against disloyalty are signs and portents.‘ 
A psalmist speaks of his sufferings as having made him a portent to 
many.’ Joel pictures the great and terrible day of Yahweh as ushered 
in by: 

’ portents in the heavens and on the earth, 
blood and fire and columns of smoke. 
The sun shall be changed to darkness 
And the moon to blood. (iii. 3, 4; EVV. ii. 30, 31) 


Such a description is obviously drawn from an eclipse, raised to 
its eschatological degree. Ezekiel’s acted symbolism of exile from 
Jerusalem is spoken of as a portent, as is his conduct at the death of 
his wife; for the calamity the customary laments were inadequate.® 
That the word mopheth could connote good as well as evil, we may 
see from Zechariah’s reference to the chief priest and his companions 
as ‘men of mopheth’;’ they are a promise and prophecy of the 
Messianic kingdom which is to be. The frequent use of the term 
together with ’oth shows that they are close synonyms. The chief 
difference between them may be put in S. R. Driver’s words,* 
‘Mopheth is a portent, an occurrence regarded merely as something 
extraordinary: "oth is a sign, i.e. something ordinary (Exod. xii. 13, 
xxxi. 13, Isa. xx. 3, &c.) or extraordinary, as the case may be, regarded 
as significant of a truth beyond itself, or impressed with a Divine 
purpose.’ We may illustrate the difference by the fact that ’oth is 
used in the first chapter-of Genesis of the regular course of the sun, 
whilst we have just seen that the eclipse of the sun can be described 
as a mopheth. But neither term necessarily implies what ‘miracle’ 
suggests to us, i.e. ‘a marvellous event exceeding the known powers 


* At an earlier time, the inspiration of a false prophecy could be accepted 
as genuine, but its contents were ascribed to a lying spirit commissioned by 
Yahweh ; this is illustrated by Micaiah’s vision (1 Kings xxii. 22). 

7 \ , Kazimirski, Dictionnaire Arabe-Frangais, i. 88; so Gesenius, Thesau- 
rus, i. 143, s.v. NON. 

31 Kings xiii. 3, 5. * Deut. xxviii. 46. 5 Ps, Ixxi. 7. 
* Ezek. xii. 6, 11; xxiv. 24, 27. 7 iii. 8. § On Deut. iv. 34. 
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of nature, and therefore supposed to be due to the special intervention 
of the Deity or of some supernatural agency’.' There is no such 
Hebrew separation between the natural and the supernatural as that 
definition implies ; Nature is already supernatural, though it can be 
raised to new meaning. 

(c) The third term, niphlaoth, occurs 51 times, whilst there are 
a certain number of verbal and nominal derivatives from the same 
root, pala’, which also have to be taken into account. The plural 
participle used as a noun, niphlaoth, is, however, central, and can 
be rendered ‘wonders’. Such a rendering brings it nearer to the 
etymology of our English word, ‘miracle’, though not to its implica- 
tion in our usage of a sharp division between natural and supernatural. 
The cognates of the Hebrew term suggest that the root meaning is 
the quite general one of distinction or separation.* An allied form 
of the verb (mp) occurs in the words of Moses: ‘If thou goest with 
us, then we shall be separated, I and thy people, from all the people 
that are upon the face of the earth.’’ Israel is itself a miracle, 
a wonder, through the divine providence. ‘Wonders’ are outstanding 
events to be distinguished from ordinary occurrences. Those who 
go down to the sea in ships see Yahweh’s wonders when His storm- 
wind drives up the waves of the sea.‘ The rain is elsewhere ranked 
as an outstanding example of His wonders.’ The miracle of the rain 
is strikingly brought out in Deuteronomy,’ which contrasts Palestine 
with Egypt. The irrigation of Egypt is carried out by mechanical 
means (from the Nile), but Palestine is watered by rain directly from 
heaven, because Yahweh has it under His special care. That is a very 
instructive commentary on the interpretation of natural phenomena. 
Elihu names ‘the balancings of the clouds’ as amongst the supreme 
wonders of God (miphla’ah).? God’s voice in the thunder is wonderful ; 
Nature’s ways as a whole are too wonderful for Job to understand.* 
The heavens, by their very constitution, praise the wondrousness of 
Yahweh ; in Jeremiah’s words,’ ‘thou hast made the heavens and the 
earth by thy great power and by thy outstretched arm; nothing is 
too wondrous for thee’. These statements about the ordinary course 
of Nature, as we reckon it, give us the Hebrew approach also to 
what we should account ‘ miracles’, such as the crossing of the Jordan 
under Joshua, or the child-bearing of Sarah in advanced years.” 
These are to be regarded as extensions of the divine power which is 


* Oxford Shorter English Dictionary, s.v. 

The Arabic fala (Hebrew palah) means ‘wean’, the Ethiopic falaya 
‘ divide’. ? 

3 Exod. xxxiii. 16. 4 Ps. cvii. 24. 5 Job v. of. ® xi. 10-12. 

7 Job xxxvii. 16. § Job xxxvii. 5, xlii. 3. 9 xxxii. 17. 

1° Joshua iii. 5; Gen. xviii. 14. 
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ARTICLE 5 


being constantly exercised in more normal occurrences—the wonders 
of the deep, the mystery of all child-birth." Some divine wonders, 
however, pass beyond this, as when the angel of Yahweh—the visible 
manifestation of Yahweh—ascends in the flame of sacrifice before 
the eyes of Manoah and his wife. The angel’s very name is pil’, 
‘wonderful’, beyond human comprehension.’ 

Wonders will mark the apocalyptic future, as at the overthrow of 
the city of Chaos in the Isaianic apocalypse or of empires in Danielic 
visions ;> only Sheol is regarded (at earlier periods) as out of bounds 
for Yahweh’s activity : 


Is it for the dead that thou wilt do wonders? 
Will the rephaim arise to thank thee? .. . 
Will thy wonders be made known in the darkness, 
Or thy righteousness in the land of oblivion ? 
(Ps. Ixxxvili. 11, 13) 


God’s wonders, seen in their providential aspects, become His 
‘mighty acts’ (geburoth, Deut. iii. 24) and His ‘righteousnesses’ 
(zedhakoth, 1 Sam. xii. 7). Nature and history alike serve to reveal 
Him, for they are equally under His control, and are closely linked 
as the common sphere of ’oth, mopheth, and niphlaoth. Nature and 
history are simply different aspects of the continued activity of God, 
and miracles are the representative occasions on which that activity 
specially impresses human consciousness. 

2. The Nature-theophanies, the manifestations of God through 
physical phenomena, deserve particular attention. They bring to 
a focus the general miracle of all Nature as the handiwork of God. 
But the theophany is a transient manifestation of deity, and, as such, 
to be distinguished from the continuous revelation of Him in all 
Nature. This may be illustrated from Isaiah’s inaugural vision. The 
antiphonal song of the seraphim is ‘the fulness (the full content) of 
all the earth is His glory’.* This manifestation of Him in all created 
things forms the background to the momentary manifestation of the 
divine being given to the prophet. The characteristic of the Nature- 
theophany is rather its intensity than any peculiarity of essence. The 
thunder is always the voice of God, even though its articulate inter- 


pretation is only occasional. The theophany is essentially ‘more of © 


the same thing’. 


* Ps. cvii. 24; Cxxxix. 14. 

* Judges xiii. 18; cf. Ps. cxxxix. 6, where the use of the same adjective for 
the growth of the embryo is significant. 

3 Isa. xxv. 1; Dan. xii. 6. 

‘Isa. vi. 3. As Duhm points out (ad loc.), we must not exclude Nature 
from this ‘glory’, even though it is not until Deutero-Isaiah that we get the 
fuller and more explicit appeal to God’s revelation in Nature. 
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One of the earliest theophanies, that of the Burning Bush,” is also 
one of the simplest. We find Moses in the neighbourhood of ‘the 
mountain of God’, Horeb: ‘and the angel of Yahweh appeared unto 
him in a flame of fire from the midst of the (bramble) bush (hasseneh),* 
and he looked, and behold! the bush was burning with fire and the 
bush was not consumed.’ Here, as elsewhere, the term ‘angel of 
Yahweh’ denotes a temporary manifestation of Yahweh, to be regarded 
as His presence in human form, and not an angel in the ordinary 
sense of an independent heavenly being. As a Nature-theophany, 
the interest of the bush is that it links with primitive ideas of the life 
in all vegetation, and of fire as peculiarly associated with deity. The 
reference to vegetation is brought out more clearly in the phrase of 
Deut. xxxiii. 16, ‘the good will of Him who dwells in the bush’, 
which suggests a more permanent connexion, such as we often see in 
the Old Testament references to sacred trees. All life had its mystery, 
but to the desert-dweller the vegetation of the oasis had peculiar 
significance. The flame of fire which is here associated with the bush 
is a familiar feature of theophanies and may be regarded as the 
physical phenomenon manifesting Yahweh beyond all others. 

Fire-theophanies may be illustrated by the references to the pillar 
of fire and cloud which figures in the stories of the Exodus and desert 
wanderings, manifesting the divine presence and veiling His ‘glory’. 
Indeed, ‘the glory of Yahweh’ is pre-eminently a fiery manifestation 
of His being, as when at Sinai ‘the appearance of the glory of Yahweh 
was like devouring fire on the top of the mount’, and the face of 
Moses afterwards sent out rays of derived light.‘ On Carmel, it was 
the fire of Yahweh that consumed the offering,’ and the (later) con- 
ception of a Shechinah was of a fiery presence. Such descriptions 
are not to be regarded as a figure of speech ; the glory is fire, though 
charged with the added mystery of the divine activity. Thus Abraham 
sees God passing between the divided sacrifice (according to the 
ritual of primitive covenant-making), in the form of ‘a smoking 
furnace and a flaming torch’.° A prophet asks, ‘Who among us shall 
dwell with the devouring fire? who among us shall dwell with ever- 
lasting burnings?’’? Similarly with the word ruach, which denotes 
both the wind of the desert and the ‘Spirit’ of God; the physical 
wind is a divine activity, and the Spirit acts like a blast of wind. 


* Exod. iii. 
* Cf. Lundgreen, Pflanzenwelt, p. 47: ‘Dass hier der Baum nur ein 730, 

ein Stachelgewichs, ist, erklart sich daraus, dass man solche am Horeb 

besonders hiaufig fand.’ 

3 Exod. xxiv. 16, 17. 4 Exod. xxxiv. 29 ff. ‘S 1 Kings xviii. 38. 

® Gen. xv. 17. 

7 Isa. xxxiii. 14; cf. x. 17; Mal. iii. 2; Num. xi. 1; Deut. ix. 3. 
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ARTICLE 7 


The hot blast of the sirocco is regarded as a form of the fiery 
activity of Yahweh, just as fire and wind are associated at Pentecost. 
Another parallel to this significant evidence of identical vocabulary is 
supplied by the word kol, which means both ‘thunder’ and ‘voice’. 
The thunder was as much the voice of God as the wind was His 
breath and the fire His consuming activity. Every thunderstorm was 
a potential theophany." 

At Sinai occurred the cardinal theophany which set the pattern 
for so many others, experienced or imagined. Sinai, wherever it lay, 
was, until Zion usurped its place, the mountain of God, par excellence, 
the mountain of which Yahweh could say, ‘I brought you unto 
myself ’.? The present narrative in Exod. xix, xx, xxiv, is confused, 
owing to the combination of three different documents. Of these, 
the Elohistic gives most detail of the method of revelation. On the 
morning of the third day, ‘there were thunders and lightnings and 
a heavy cloud upon the mountain and the sound of a horn very 
loud. .. . Moses used to speak and God used to answer him by 
thunder.’3 Thus, as S. R. Driver has said, ‘the repeated thunderings 
were interpreted as God’s part in a dialogue with Moses’.* All the 
three narratives make Moses the unique channel of the revelation, 
the essential interpreter of whatever physical phenomena mediated it. 
In J, whilst the elders also are called up the mountain, they prostrate 
themselves afar off, and Moses alone draws near to God.5 But 
a theophanic vision is given to them; ‘They saw the God of Israel ; 
and under His feet was a sort of sapphire pavement, like the heart 
of heaven for brightness’. In P, the ‘glory’ rests on the mountain, 
the cloud covering it for six days; the glory is like devouring fire. 
On the seventh day, Moses is called up alone into the midst of the 
cloud. 

Some’ have found volcanic as well as storm phenomena in the 
happenings at Sinai, e.g. in the pall of smoke resting on the mountain.* 
The combination is not impossible ; if accepted, it would affect the 


* Cf. Duhm on Ps. xcvii. 4-6. 

* Exod. xix. 4. 

3 Exod. xix. 16, 19; the tenses are frequentative. 

* On Exod. xix. 19. We may compare John xii. 28, where.the voice from 
heaven is regarded by the multitude as thunder. For O.T. passages showing 
thunder to be God’s voice, see 1 Sam. xii. 18; Job xxxvi. 33—xxxvii. 5; also 
cf, Ps. xviii. 14, xxix. 3-9; 1 Sam. vii. 10; Exod. ix. 28. 

5 Exod. xxiv. 1 f. 

* xxiv. 9f. A covenant meal follows in this independent narrative. 

7 Most fully W. J. Phythian-Adams, The Call of Israel, Part III. Against 
the attribution, see Kittel, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, ed. 5/6, i. 348, n. 2; 
Mowinckel, Psalmenstudien, ii, 215 n. 

§ xix. 18 (J); xx. 18 (E). 
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question of the geographical position of Sinai. But the evidence is 
not so clear as is sometimes alleged,” and we have always to remember 
the marked syncretistic tendencies of theophanic descriptions. The 
account of any theophany, whether actually experienced or poetically 
imagined by prophet or psalmist, would tend more and more towards 
conventionalized language, to which features of storm, earthquake, 
and volcanic activity would all contribute. We can see this in the 
‘literary’ theophanies. 

For the ‘literary’ theophanies, Sinai naturally supplied a pattern, 
for it was the classic example. Besides their greater elaboration of 
detail in the repeated descriptions of storm-phenomena we often find 
mythological elements, such as references to the victory won by 
Marduk over Tiamat : 


Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of Yahweh... . 
Art thou not it that cut Rahab in pieces, that pierced the dragon? 
(Isa. li. 9) 


That is not from the description of a theophany actually experienced, 
as at Sinai, but from a prayer for one in the future, though after the 
pattern of the deliverance from Egypt. In the great theophany of the 
eighteenth psalm (from verse 10), Yahweh comes in the storm, riding 
upon a cherub and flying swiftly on the wings of the wind, to lay 
bare the foundations of the world.’ In Habakkuk iii, the rhetorical 
repudiation of the ancient mythological attack on monsters leads up 
to the new occasion for a theophany directed against human foes : 
Was thine anger against the rivers, 
Or thy wrath against the sea, 
That thou didst ride upon thine horses, 
Upon thy chariots of salvation? (verse 8) 


In some instances the storm enters realistically into the battle, by 
bringing panic on the foe, or otherwise helping in their overthrow. 
This is noticeably true of the victory celebrated in the Song of 
Deborah, when the stars in their courses fought against Sisera, and 
the storm-filled wady Kishon swept them away. Prophetic speakers 
naturally emphasize the divine part in the battle; but this is not to 
be taken to exclude human co-operation with God.‘ In the classical 


* The Sinai tradition of J and P seems to place the mountain near Kadesh ; 
the Horeb tradition of E on the east of the Gulf of Akabah. Cf. McNeile, 
Exodus, pp. cii ff. 

* In xix. 18, the quaking of the earth in MT disappears in LXX, where, 
with more probability, in view of the verb used, it is the people who ‘ quake’, 
as in verse 16. 

3 For the reference to Sinai, cf. Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos, p. 106; and 
note Ps. Ixxvii. 16 ff. 

4 Cf. Isa. xiii. 13, ‘I will make the heavens to tremble’, &c., with verse 17, 
“I will stir up the Medes against them’; also Exod. xvii. 8 ff., where the 
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ARTICLE 9 


description of the Day of Yahweh given by Zephaniah (i. 14 ff.) the 
culminating point is the sound of the horn and the battle-shout of 
attacking enemies. But in the theophanic storm which is to bring 
about the overthrow of Assyria, according to Isa. xxx. 27 ff., there is 
no mention of Judah’s warriors, and the suggestion is of panic falling 
upon the enemy.’ 

The use of primitive mythology in Nature-theophanies and related 
passages need not imply that the historic belief in Yahweh ever passed 
through a phase comparable with that of the Babylonian creation 
myths, or the Ugaritic mythology. To some extent, at least, the 
elaboration of mythology outside Israel, and the literary usage within 
Israel, form parallel lines of development, both of them going back 
to the mana of earlier days, pre-polytheistic and pre-Yahwistic. Just 
as the biologist regards man as a parallel, though far higher, develop- 
ment to that of the apes, rather than as a direct descendant from 
them, so we may speak of the henotheism of Israel, whilst admitting 
its partial kinship with the polytheism and crude mythology of 
Babylonia and Canaan. But both go back to the primitive cradle 
of a belief that all nature is alive with the mystery of superhuman 
power. 

3. To say this, of course, affords no explanation of the peculiar 
quality of the development within Israel. For this, we must look to 
the prophetic interpretation of both Nature and history. We may, 
like an early narrator, ascribe the actual deliverance of the Israelites 
from the Egyptians to the timely blowing of an east wind that made 
possible a passage through the waters: ‘Yahweh caused the sea to go 
back by a strong east wind all the night.’* But the merely physical 
event would not become a miracle of deliverance until it found an 
interpreter in Yahweh’s prophet. Interpretation is inseparable from 
miracles of the Old Testament pattern. We begin at the wrong end 
if we try first to rationalize them, and to reduce them to their smallest 
nucleus of historical event. We should begin rather with the faith of 
both prophet and people, by which the events of the physical world, 
normal or abnormal, were interpreted in a particular context of 
history. All Nature, as we have seen, is potentially miraculous, and 
continually manifests the wonders of God. At particular points of 
time and space this wonder may be intensified, or given a new meaning 


uplifted hands of Moses secure divine help to the Israelites fighting against 
Amalek. 

* So Procksch, ad loc. 

* Exod. xiv. 21 (J); cf. x. 13 (J), where the east wind brings up the locusts, 
and xv. 25 (J), where a tree is used to sweeten bitter water. For a possible 
theory of the contribution of sand and tide to the Israelite crossing of the 
Red Sea, cf. T. H. Robinson, Z.A.W. 1933, pp. 70 ff. 
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by its incorporation in a new context. The prophetic interpretation 
creates the religious fact, just as the relation to God transforms moral 
evil into the religious fact of ‘sin’. The psychical factor in the 
religious fact is of primary importance, both for the proper exegesis 
of the Old Testament literature, i.e. the recovery of the original 
Hebrew emphasis, and also for any right conception of miracle. It 
is only when the event is lifted into the realm of the personal relation 
between God and man, the realm of faith, that the triple sequence of 
prayer, providence, and miracle becomes intelligible, without losing 
its profound mystery. Prayer, providence, miracle, alike depend on 
the reciprocity of God and man in the unity of the religious fact. 
The glory of sunrise and sunset depends on the atmosphere of earth 
as much as on the sun’s relation to it. The commonest act of per- 
ception is a complex unity of the subjective and objective factors. 
Why, then, should not this be true of the act of religious perception 
which constitutes faith ? 

When we come to the study of the prophetic consciousness, we 
often see how vital and important this interpretative element becomes. 
Meanwhile we may note the preparation for this complex unity in 
the religious appreciation of Nature. Perhaps the rather enigmatic 
incident of Elijah’s experience at Horeb bears on this, and marks 
a transition to fuller consciousness of the psychical factor: ‘ Behold ! 
as Yahweh was passing, there was a great and powerful wind tearing 
away mountains and breaking up rocks before Yahweh; but Yahweh 
was not in the wind. After the wind there was a shaking, but 
Yahweh was not in the shaking. After the shaking there was fire, 
but Yahweh was not in the fire. After the fire there was a sound 
(coming) from thin silence.’" Prophecy was in process of becoming 
more consciously psychical in its medium, hearing the articulate word, 
in place of seeing the physical event. 

The Elijah and Elisha stories provide a further niain group of 
Nature-miracles in the Old Testament, as distinct from the much 
more important Exodus stories. In these prophetic stories the accretion 
of the legendary element is obvious, being such accretion as will 
always gather round forceful personalities in all generations, though 
the categories of explanation will differ. ‘The psychical factor is here 
prominent in the making of the event, as well as in its interpretation. 
It is useless to inquire exactly what happened on Carmel, and what 
might have been seen by a cool and dispassionate spectator of scientific 


* x Kings xix. 11, 12; or (cf. Burney and B.-D.-B.) ‘the sound of a light 
whisper’. As Hempel rightly emphasizes (Gott und Mensch’, p. 9, n. 3) 
‘hearing’ involves a much less close contact with God than ‘seeing’ Him. 
Cf. Deut. iv. 12. 


* Thus Elisha’s curse can évoke two bears to devour forty-two little children. 
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temper; there were no such people there. But Elijah is obviously 
a man of dominating personality, quite apart from his use of symbolic 
magic when he crouched on Carmel in the semblance of a rain-cloud, 
and of his super-normal frenzy in running as fast as could the chariot- 
horses of Ahab. We certainly cannot hope to analyse out the physical 
and psychical factors in whatever happened, and we must leave room 
for a ministry of illusion." Yet it is perfectly clear to the student of 
Israel’s religion that the event on Carmel was of great importance 
for the future, and marked the victory of Yahwism over Baalism as 
a rival religion. The providence of God is seen in the unity of the 
religious fact, whatever its components. The supreme miracle of 
the Old Testament is the historical development of the religion 
of Israel,* and that is inseparable from the religious interpretation of 
Nature. 

The close relation of the Nature-miracles to the history is apparent 
from the outset. Both the Exodus and its interpretative complement 
at Sinai-Horeb depend on ‘ miracle’ in the large sense implied in this 
discussion. Israel’s religion of the higher, i.e. the prophetic kind, is 
as truly a redemptive religion as that which springs from the Christian 
faith. But the Exodus, like the Cross, has no religious value apart 
from its interpretation as an act of God. The integrated religious 
fact takes its own place in the history ; compared with it, the precise 
details of the event, even if recoverable, are of secondary importance. 
Dr. Phythian-Adams, in his suggestive book, The Call of Israel, dis- 
tinguishes three aspects of the miracle of this call—that of ‘ Material 
Coincidence’, by which he means the physical phenomena of the 
time and place, that of ‘Spiritual Coincidence’, the presence of 
a competent interpreter, viz. Moses, and that of ‘Sacramental Co- 
incidence’, viz. ‘that there was in the nature of the phenomena 
themselves a reservoir of inexhaustible spiritual significance’.2 By 
this last statement is meant the possibility of the continued and ever 
larger interpretation of the redemptive work of God which the subse- 
quent religion of Israel actually displays. This analysis of the miracle 
can be accepted as true both for the religion of Israel and for those 
who inherit its faith in the God of Israel. The use of the term 
‘coincidence’ is justified, because the events can be viewed on the 
lower level of mere event, where coincidence is ascribed to chance, 
as well as on the higher level at which an explanation is found in the 
divine purpose. The virility of Biblical religion is partly due to this 


* On this, see Redemption and Revelation by H. Wheeler Robinson, ch. ii. 

2 Cf. J. A. MacCulloch, in the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, viii. 679, 
and note especially Exod. xxxiv. 10 where what Yahweh does with Israel = 
His niphlaoth. 

3 Pp. 180-3. 
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realism, which always keeps close to the event. Hebrew theology, 
like Hebrew metaphor, emphasizes the end, rather than the means ; 
thus in Ps. cvii the escape of the lost traveller, the prisoner, the sick 
man, the storm-tossed sailor are all reckoned as niphlaoth of God, 
for which men should praise Him. There is no concern with the 
means by which escape was made. Our modern analysis of Biblical 
miracles, so far as it accepts them as historical events of some kind or 
other, shows a longer and more complex chain of cause and effect 
than the Hebrews recognized ; yet it still leaves open the equal possi- 
bility of faith in a divine Agent. But our desire to share the idealism 
of Israel must not blind us to its characteristic realism. There are 
perils in the higher interpretation of the data which may have very 
misleading consequences. It may lead to the arbitrary use of allegory 
as if it were dogmatic truth instead of more or less interesting 
‘Midrash’. It may ensnare us in a surreptitious dualism of shadow 
and substance which may explain the Epistle to the Hebrews, but is 
more Platonizing than Hebraic. It may, worst of all, lead to the 
distortion of the history itself as in timidly conservative or funda- 
mentalistic formulations of it, which ask us to believe more than 
Hebrews themselves ever believed. The true approach is to maintain 
that the things which really happened to the Hebrews might still 
happen, or rather, that they do happen. But the faith that can 
interpret them, as they are interpreted in the Bible, is not of every 
age. Even when present, it will necessarily change its intellectual 
forms and theories from generation to generation, if its spiritual 
continuity is to be maintained. The essential truth for Biblical faith 
is that Nature, like history, is wholly under God’s control ; the manner 
of that control, which means the way in which successive generations 
formulate it for themselves, is of much interest, but in the long run 
of secondary importance. H. WHEELER ROBINSON 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 
UNCERTAIN HEBREW WORDS 


THREE points deserve consideration in the traditional interpretation of 


parsét stisdyw kassar nehiabi w‘galgillayw kassiipah 
‘their horses’ hoofs shall be counted as flint 
and their wheels as a whirlwind’ 


(Isa. v. 28); these are that ‘whirlwind’ and ‘flint’ are in no sense 
parallel concepts, that the general sense seems to require a figure of 
speed rather than of hardness in sar, and that the Massoretic vocaliza- 
tion of this word as sar instead of sdr implies that it was not thought 
to mean ‘flint’ (although the LXX’s orepea wérpa proves the antiquity 
of this interpretation) but was taken as an entirely different word. 
Clearly it ought to denote something eiusdem generis with ‘ whirlwind’, 
in other words some natural phenomenon speeding across the heavens ; 
and the Acc. sardru ‘to dart, gleam, flash’,* which is commonly applied 
to stars and meteors, gives a hint of another, and that a suitable, 
meaning. If then the Acc. sirru ‘flashing, twinkling’ (of stars and 
meteors) and surru ‘bright light’ (of day), which are derived from 
this root, may be identified with the Hebr. sar, this may be taken 
here to mean something like ‘flash, flashing’ or even ‘meteor’. 
Meteors are an extremely common phenomenon in Palestine and 
Iraq, and a singularly apt sense is thus gained if the horses’ hoofs 
striking sparks from the hard ground as they gallop over it are com- 
pared with the gleaming trail of a meteor from which a stream of 
sparks is discharged as it flashes across the sky. This word is then 
caught up in sar wa’ér (which the Massoretes take together) hdgek 
ba‘drifeyah (cp. Pr. xxvii. 9, Jer. xlix. 24 alg. for the sing. verb) 
‘flashing meteor and light of day grow dark in the clouds thereof’ 
(ibid. 30) ;* in other words, that is, the meteor’s fitful flashes which 
illumine the sky by night and the full light of day will alike be 
obscured by the all-pervading gloom.’ 


* Fossey, Magie 214;, (kima kakkab famami isarrur kima mé mui illak), and 
Schott in Z.A. 44 290-14, (kakkabu .. . ultu erébi famsi ana asé Samfi isrur-ma 
irbi). ; 

* Cp. Pick in Hagedem 1 125 for a similar suggestion on Isa: v. 30. 

3 The same root is applied in the Accadian and apparently also in the 
Hebrew language to swiftly flowing and gleaming water (Isa. lix. 15); and 
sarah ‘ intense, shining light’ of the sun (Ecclus. xliii. 2, where there is a v. /. 
WRI and where the LXX have ¢v ézracig) is also derived from it (s. ‘J.B.L.’ 
53 283-4). 
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What were the ornaments of which the prophet was thinking when 
he said m*‘leket tuppeykd in‘qabeyka bak (Ezek. xxviii. 13) to the king 
of Tyre? Scheil' has suggested that the n‘gdbim are probably some- 
thing of the same sort as the Acc. negib(um), which he explains as 
‘le fond, plaque, chaton, creusé, gravé, pointillé, qui doit recevoir 
l’incrustation d’or’; this, like Jerome’s foramina tua, interpreted as 
pala gemmarum, is based on the Vngb? which suggests either ‘ plaques’ 
of metal hollowed so as to hold precious stones or ‘beads’ pierced 
for threading on a string or sewing on a garment. Whether this 
identification is right or not, either rendering may be accepted for 
the Hebrew word. The tuppim, too, must then be some kind of 
ornament; the ordinary meaning of this word is ‘castanet’ or the 
like, and it may accordingly be suggested that it has also a secondary 
use as denoting some kind of pendant ornament which jingled or 
rattled with the movements of the wearer. So the Gk. xpdéradov 
‘ clapper, castanet’ and xpordAca ‘ear-rings with pendant pearls which 
rattled together’? illustrate exactly the semantic development postu- 
lated for the Hebrew word. Whether this denoted ear-rings or some 
pendant jewel hanging from the person cannot be said. Only an 
approximate sense can be hazarded for these two Hebrew words. 

G. R. DRIver 


NOTES ON THE PSALMS. II. 73-150 


PRoFEssOR Driver’s interesting resuscitation of suggestions for the 
emendation of the text of the Psalms‘ errs on the side of generosity. 
Some, I think, had better remain in the obscurity from which he has 
rescued them. A few call for notice. 

(1) Ps. 74. 1. The proposal to tr. Jy ‘heavy’ or ‘severe’ in place 
of the traditional ‘smoke’, ‘be wroth’, has little to recommend it. 
The Pesh. simply transliterates JY and therefore its testimony is 
worthless ; while Targ. "pn on which Prof. Driver relies for support 
is a paraphrase to escape a violent anthropomorphism.’ The R.V. is 
shown to be right by Ps. 18. 9 1X2 JY My ‘there went up smoke 
in his nostril’. It seems to have been forgotten that the nostril is the 
seat of anger in Heb., cf. 1X 77M ‘his nostril (anger) was hot’, 
ODN TIN ‘length of nostril’, i.e. ‘slow to anger’, and so on. 


* In R.A. 17 210-11. 

? Whence the Acc. nagbu ‘ well’, the Syr. negbd, ‘ perforatio, foramen’, and 
the Arab. nagb“ ‘perforation, tunnel’ and many other words are derived ; 
cp. Targ.’s hdldlin (Levy) for the M.T.’s tuppim! 

3 Jones and M°Kenzie, ‘Gk.-Engl. Lex,’ i. 998. 

4 F.T.S. xliv. 12-23. 

5 Almost every Ps. in Targ. illustrates this tendency. 
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(z) 83. 17. ‘(Fill their faces with ignominy) that they may magnify 
Thy name’ is a petition that one would hesitate to use on the ground 
that the result desired could hardly be obtained by such action! 
R.V. ‘seek Thy name’ is not open to the same objection. Wp3 in the 
sense ‘seek’ is one of the commonest verbs in Heb., and there seems 
to be no reason why it should lose all contact with its fellows and 
ally itself to an Acc. adjective. ‘T'o seek (the face of) God is to visit 
a sanctuary where the ‘name’ of God is invoked. 

(3) 88.6. I doubt whether it is right to alter "Won to OWED 
(sin for shin) and tr. ‘ prostrate’. Probably the key to the meaning of 
this word is to be found in the Ras Shamra tablets :* wrd bt hptt ars 
ispr byrdm ars. 


Go down to the lowest mansion of the underworld 
Be numbered among them that go down into the earth. 


Hptt evidently implies a subterranean dwelling, and support is forth- 
coming in the Arabic i> ‘to sink into the earth’,* and ian a deep 
cavity in the earth. The psalmist says that he is reckoned? among 
them that go down into the pit . . . like the dead in the underworld, 
the slain who lie in the grave. His language carries more than an 
echo of the descent of Mot to the underworld, a myth which clearly 
depends on the more ancient myth of Ishtar’s descent to Aralli.* 

(4) 102.27. Ehrlich’s proposal to render 1»YN™ oD*Ynn wa>d> 
‘like a garment Thou repairest (the heavens) and they are in good 
repair’ must be rejected. It cannot be supposed that when (2 Kings 
5. §, 22, 23) Naaman took a large sum of money and ‘changes of 
raiment’ O°2 Mmip*yn to the king of Israel he insulted him by 
bringing some old clothes of his master refurbished for the occasion. 
They were royal garments once worn such as the caliphs were accus- 


tomed to present to their favourites (called a). Nor is it likely that 


King David after fasting for a week should take a bath and then sit 
down to mend his clothes (presumed by Prof. Driver to have been 
rent). Of course he changed his apparel. 

(5) 113. 3. 8130 TY of the sun is not wrong, cf. Ps. 104. 19 and 
Gen. 19. 23. In Babylonia ¥nv was a god, not a goddess, and Ps. 19 
consistently speaks of the sun as masculine. Therefore there is no 
need to correct the psalmist’s mythology. A. GUILLAUME 


"II AB. viii. 7. 

* By metathesis. Qor. xxviii. 82, 3 of the earth swallowing up Qorah. 

3 DWN is a syn. of R.S. spr, cf. >. 

* Albright, 7.P.O.S. xiv. 131 n., has already suggested ‘subterranean house, 
basement’ as the meaning of ptt; Gaster, 7.R.A.S. 1935, 38, while tr. 


‘netherworld’ retains the traditional rendering ‘place apart’ with a ref. to 
Ps, 88. 6. 
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PSALM X: A RECONSTRUCTION' 


PsaLM X has perhaps more cruces than any other passage of equal 
length in the Hebrew Bible. Scarcely a line is free from obscurity. 
The first difficulty which confronts us is the alphabetical scheme. 
Unlike Ps. ix, which forms the first half of the whole poem, the 
acrostics in Ps. x are far from easy to enucleate. Only the last verses, 
12-18, exhibit in normal sequence the last four letters of the alphabet. 
One scholar has ingeniously claimed to discover a reversed alphabetical 
scheme (p’/"WN) in verses 1, 3, 5 (> '%).? But his arguments have 
so far failed to convince, as he has not been able to carry his scheme 
through beyond these verses. The only place where I have retained 
the reversed form is in verses 7-8. Here, following MT, the develop- 
ment of the thought seems to justify the precedence of the D-strophe 
over the ¥-strophe.? 

One of the remarkable features of this psalm is the number of 
times certain words and phrases recur. 1393 “WX occurs three times, 
in verses 6, 11, and 13. In my notes I have given reasons for the 
view that the phrase is also required in verse 4. One verse, 13, 
echoes and largely repeats the words in verse 4, thus providing 
a valuable clue as to the original form of the latter. The psalm is 
also notable for the number of times transitive verbs occur in which 
the object is implied rather than expressed. 

In order to facilitate comparison I have added a translation, which 
draws heavily upon R.V. wherever possible. 


Reconstructed Text 


m™32 mny> odoyn pina TWwoyn m7 AD? 41 (9) 
ayn 1 nim. iwen: ay por yon inns 2 
773 ya yyy owes MRN~>bY yw DAD 3° (9) 
wird. <i293 We) WR 73D AW PND 4 (3) 
ynvin-9> OnIN PR ny-bo3 yout ens 
ona mp? rans-4> Wun Po_wn ojo (d) 
779) yIS"R “IWR I IT pwex-52 1293 Tk 6 
jun Sny inw> nnn JM) mint x2 wD 7 (_) 
‘p) 4g? oNoD2 Ons) INDI Iw «8 


? I have been greatly helped in the preparation of these notes by the advice 
and criticism of Professor G. R. Driver. 

2 L. A. Rosenthal, ‘Sondenbare Psalmenakrosticha’, Z.A.W. xvi. 40. 

* The B-strophe before the Y-strophe is also found in Lam. ii-iv and, most 
probably, in Ps. xxxiv. See Kautzsch-Cowley, Heb. Gram. § 5 h. 

41 have not altered the enumeration of the verses. 
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7302 AARD INDI IN Pres? mond rry (¥) 
Inw72 Iw. <337>'7> “1y on an 9 
moxs>bn roisysa bon nw mT <pyTs> 10 (3) 
nai? mea-b3 rp enon Ox now 1393 Wx 11 
oviy Sx nown->x JP NVI TT Amp 12 (Pp) 
wI7TN XP 1293 WRK On yw PRI AD YY 13 
yrs inn? wan =o bya) Yay AAR“ >D ANN 14 (9) 
ny nn ANN pint) mD29n ay poy 
xan i> www wITN yy yor yt jaws (w) 
WIND OD TTI TW ody 7 mM «16 
px Bwpn ya? pon my Nya omy nN 17 (N) 


YRA-po wux privy my = spor“ba 47 om vEw> 18 


Notes 


Verse 1. We should expect o°9¥N to be followed by an object 
like PY, FIP, or Wo¥y. But the verb is here used elliptically, the 
object being implied rather than expressed. Other examples of such 
usage will be found in these notes. 

2. I adopt the readings injxi2 (Olshausen) and iwpn? (Halévy).' 

3. The emendation by T. K. Abbott (Z.A.W. xvi. 292) of 9a 
for 99m °D (in order to supply the 2-strophe) is improved by the 
suggestion of Professor G. R. Driver (privately made) of b2AM. He 
translates the first stich of this verse, ‘The wicked is frantic for his 
soul’s desire’. 

‘773 Y$¥3 Y¥23] the reading of Ehrlich, ‘and the covetous blesses 
gain’. 

4. 1 follow G. R. Driver in the first stich (F.7.S. xliii. 151). In 
the second stich the phrase 1293 “1K is necessary to complete the 
sense. R.V., rightly sensing the difficulty, inserts ‘saith’. A clue to 
the missing words which should not be overlooked is to be found in 
verse 13, which reproduces largely the phrasing of verse 4. 

wIT~93] sc. ‘me’. 

5. I transfer PnwaIa~9> ONYR-“PR from its place as second stich 
in verse 4, where it is awkward, to form the second stich in verse 5, 
where it falls into its right place. As regards the translation, I transcribe 
the illuminating note sent to me by Prof. G. R. Driver: ‘In ver. 5 
“all his thoughts are, There is no God” seems to me impossible ; 
this would require 720MM, while AIM is always “ (evil) purpose, 


* Recherches bibliques, iii. 33. 


XLV Cc 
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device” or the like; I suggest “His ways are sure (although) his 
purposes are godless”. Literally, “no-God (without God, godless) 
are all his purposes”; cp. pm PR orD9n 377 “and the heart of kings 
(is) no-searching”’, “‘ unsearchable” (Prov. xxv. 3). For the pseudo- 
anthropomorphic use of O°79X cp. Hebr. O°NYR FROD “thy throne 
is God” = godlike (Ps. xlv. 7) and Ass. segarka “Anum, “thy word is 
the heaven-god” = “high as heaven” (“‘ Creation” iv. 4).’ 

"131 O19] In order to supply the missing 0-strophe the emenda- 
‘ tion 0 (for OM) was proposed by T. K. Abbott (2.4.W. |. c. 292). 
This is on the right lines, but what is required is a passive rather 
than active meaning. To conceive of D°»pwn as ‘departing’ is a usage 
essentially alien to the peculiarly concrete literary genius of the 
writers of the Hebrew Bible. I therefore propose O70 in the sense 
of ‘discarded’, a verbal adjective of the kdtdl form, like 70 in 
Isa. xlix. 21 (also Jer. ii. 21 and the K*ré in Jer. xvii. 13). See Kautzsch- 
Cowley, Heb. Gram. § 72 p. 


6. On the basis of previous emendations (Graetz, G. R. Driver) ' 
[ propose 913? 89 “WR ‘my footstep will not falter’, for the hope- 
lessly corrupt Y93°R9 WR. In agreement with DY an imperfect 
form of 95> (with a future meaning) is indicated rather than the 
perfect. For the equally dubious 79x I suggest 99. 


7. I emend nia) to Nv, which finds support in some Hebrew 
manuscripts (Kennicott), ‘his mouth is full of deceit and oppression ’. 
Delitzsch, who retains the waw of nya) but transfers it to XD 
renders ‘deceit and oppression fill his mouth’. 


7-8. I adhere to the sequence of the ¥-strophe after the D-strophe, 
following MT. 
msn] I adopt ong (G. R. Driver, privately), an improvement 
on Graetz’s ONS,’ as it differentiates the casual murderer ($4) 
from the hardened one (M¥‘). 
Ub¥"] I adopt G. R. Driver’s (F.T.S. |. c. 152) PBS?. 


377] I adopt the reading, with some of the versions, of 357? 
(Kittel-Kahle, Bibl. Hebr. 983). 


g. "39 orm) These words are best deleted (Buhl, with Peshitta 
and two Hebrew manuscripts cited by Kennicott). In the second 
stich a word like 1159" seems necessary both for the sake of the 
stress and the sense. 


10. OXD9N PaIsy3 Ypn] The plural o-x>D9n cannot be made to 
agree with the singular of 4px. Ehrlich’s suggestion that O(°)& is 
a dittographic error due to the immediately following (7)& is more 


* 1. ¢., 392. * Kritischer Kommentar zu den Psalmen, 184. 
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ingenious than convincing.' I would render, ‘and he [i.e. the p’73] 
falls like helpless people’, which in effect would = ‘and he falls 
helpless’. The omission of the comparative particle > is found else- 
where. See Kautzsch-Cowley, Hebr. Gram. § 141 d. 

Yn1S93] ‘by reason of his [the rdshd’s] strength’. I take opISy to 
be an abstract noun.” 

12. 98 is superfluous after 717°, but may have originally appeared 
in the second stich, after M>wnN-N. It is tempting, however, to read 
with Gunkel o»1y Npys Nown~>K for the second stich (cp. Ps. ix. 13) 
and to delete 5x altogether. 

14. This verse should be carefully studied for the light it throws 
upon the original form of verses 3-4. “PRD is, of course, im- 
possible. The simplest (and most effective) emendation is to alter 
the vowels of NX but not the consonants and to read TAR, ‘ Thou 
hast seen (or seest) that mischief and spite are his’ [literally, ‘ with 
him’, i.e. the 9B). 

7r2 nn? van] Another crux, as nn? must have an object. 
I would suggest inix NN}? or (with the least possible alteration) inn? . 
wn wan would have the force of 131 inn (or ny) o> van, 
‘Thou waitest for (the time of) his delivery into thy hand(s)’. A 
tempting emendation would be 13779 19 nn wan ‘Thou bidest thy 
time in order to requite him according to his ways’. This would 
postulate the dropping out of 19 and the corruption 37> into J73. 
(Allowing for the frequent confusion of 3 with 5, four. of the con- 
sonants of 13°75 are present in J'7°3.) 

sig? yy] sc. ine ‘(the helpless and the orphan) give free 
course to their complaint unto thee’. Cp. Job x. 1. 

15. N¥—pN~93] makes nonsense. A slight alteration converts 93 to 
I92 ‘(Thou wilt detect) all of it’. 

17. MID in the sense of ‘desire’ is unsuitable. One listens to 
a complaint, not to a desire. G. R. Driver on Ps. xxxviii. 10 (F.T.S. 
xliii. 153), proposes the translation ‘all my lament’ for "nyXA~¥>D; 
here too this sense would suit the context admirably. 

022 Ton] The suggestion of 2h for [2h sounds intolerably 
prosy. ‘Contents’ is not a word redolent of poetry either in English 
or in its Hebrew equivalent. The emendation 43 seems more 
attractive.’ The meaning would then be, ‘Thou inclinest thy heart 
to the complaint of the poor (or meek)’. 


? Die Psalmen, 1905, p. 21. 

? O°7313Y may thus be added to other examples of similar abstract nouns 
given by G. R. Driver, 7.T.S. 1. c., 151. 

3 See Ehrlich, Die Psalmen, 22. In the ancient alphabet 5 (JY) and % (Y) 
resemble each other. 
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18. Tiv rPorno3 +++] The inclusion of WY in the first stich makes 
it top-heavy. I would suggest transferring it to the second stich ; 
Fpor with vpw> would thus balance Ny with pry> (G. R. Driver, 
privately). In sympathy with y7v?, vpw? must have the meaning 
of ‘judge severely, punish’. The translation would therefore be, ‘He 
shall no more judge harshly the fatherless and the oppressed : (Or) 
frighten again man off the earth’. 


Translation 
Why standest thou far off, O Lord ? 
Why hidest thou in times of trouble ? 
The wicked in his pride hotly pursueth the poor ; 
He taketh him in the devices that he hath imagined. 
The wicked is frantic for his soul’s desire, 
And the covetous blesses gain. 
In the height of his anger he despiseth the Lord : 
He saith in his heart, ‘He will not seek me out’. 
His ways are firm at all times ; 
All his purposes are godless. 
Thy judgements are rejected before him : 
As for all his adversaries, he puffeth at them. 
He saith in his heart, I shall not be moved : 
To generation unto generation my footstep shall not falter. Selah. 
His mouth is full of deceit and oppression : 
Under his tongue is mischief and iniquity. 
He sitteth in the lurking places of murderers : 
In the covert places to slay the innocent. 
His eyes keep watch for the helpless : 
He lieth in wait in the covert like a lion in his lair. 
He lieth in wait to seize the poor : 
He catcheth him by drawing him into his net, 
The righteous is crushed, he sinketh down ; 
And he falleth helpless by reason of his strength. 
He saith in his heart, ‘God hath forgotten : 
He hideth his face; he will never see’. 
Arise, O Lord, lift up thine hand ; 
O God, forget not the meek. 
Wherefore doth the wicked despise God, 
And say in his heart, ‘Thou wilt not seek me out’ ? 
Thou seest that mischief and spite are his: 
Thou waitest for his delivery into thy hand(s). 
Unto thee the hapless and the orphan give free course to their 
complaint ; 
Thou hast ever been a helper. 
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15 Break thou the arm of the wicked ; 
Thou wilt seek out his evil doing ; thou wilt find it all out. 
16 The Lord is king for ever and ever : 
Nations are perished out of his land. 
17 Thou hast heard, O Lord, the lament of the meek : 
Thou inclinest thy heart; thou causest thy ear to listen. 
18 He shall no more condemn the fatherless and the oppressed, 
Or frighten again man off the earth. J. Leveen 


THREE QUESTIONS OF FORM IN MATTHEW V' 
I. The Last Beatitude 


At first sight a consideration of form might lead to the conclusion 
that the last beatitude in Matt. (v. 11 f.) and Luke (vi. 22 f.) did not 
originally belong to the same series as the preceding beatitudes, but 
was added to them by Q. Its form is strikingly different. Broadly 
speaking it is longer and more comprehensive than the other beati- 
tudes. Moreover, in Matthew, all the preceding beatitudes are of 
the type ‘ Blessed are the poor’, ‘ Blessed are the mourners’, and the 
last only is of the type ‘Blessed are ye when men shall revile you’. 
In Luke, it is true, the direct address, ‘ Blessed are ye’, is employed 
from the beginning. 

I doubt whether the argument outlined would be tenable. If the 
last beatitude is inconsistent, from the formal point of view, with 
the preceding ones, why did Q add it? It might perhaps be replied 
that Q did not see the inconsistency. But, then, if Q did not see it, 
why should the original author of the series of beatitudes have 
done so ? 

In fact, I want to suggest that, in declaring the last beatitude 
inconsistent (formally) with the preceding ones, we should be pre- 
judiced by a rather modern definition of sound form and paying too 
little attention to ancient views. For at the bottom of the argument 
lies the requirement that, in a series, each member must be of more 
or less the same length as the other. It seems to me, however, that 
a series with the last member longer than the others is very frequent 
in ancient literature and may well have struck writers at the period 
of the New Testament as a pleasant and effective pattern. 

Even in modern literature we find this pattern, especially in nursery 
rhymes. The black sheep’s three bags are 

one for the master, 
one for the dame, 
and one for the little boy that lives down the lane. 


* The following observations arose out of, and were contributed to, Professor 
Dodd’s Seminar at Cambridge. 
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In the Old Testament the pattern is common. Take the last five 
of the ten commandments, for instance. Admittedly, the final, lengthy 
prohibition of the tenth may be later than the rest. But if so, at 
least he who added it had in mind, I believe, an accepted form of 
series, the main feature of which is the comparative length of the 
last member. 


Two examples from Jewish liturgy may be instructive. There is 
a primitive hymn running as follows :' 


(1) None is like our God, none is like our Lord, none is like 
our King, none is like our Saviour. 

(2) Who is like our God, who is like our Lord, who is like our 
King, who is like our Saviour ? 

(3) We thank our God, we thank our Lord, we thank our King, 
we thank our Saviour. 

(4) Blessed is our God, blessed is our Lord, blessed is our King, 
blessed is our Saviour. 

(5) Thou art our God, thou art our Lord, thou art our King, 
thou art our Saviour, thou art he unto whom our fathers burnt the 
incense of spices. 


Here the last member of the hymn is not only longer than all 
preceding ones but also the only one to introduce the direct address: 
while all others speak of God in the third person, in the last member 
He is directly addressed. Besides, in this case, even though the 
additional length of the last member (from ‘thou art he unto whom’) 
is quite possibly due to an interpolation,’ the direct address cannot 
be easily explained away. For the hymn, as it stands at any rate, is 
an acrostic, the initial letters of the five members making ‘amen ba’. 
Clearly, the last member containing the direct address, ’atta, ‘thou 
art’, and opening with an ’alep, is absolutely essential. It is true 
that, conceivably, the acrostic order is not the original: there are 
sources in which the lines are arranged differently.‘ But our last 
member, it appears, always remains the last.‘ 


* Singer’s Prayer-book, 15th ed., 167. 

* But this is far less certain than the Jewish Encyclopedia assumes (s.v. En 
Kelohenu). True, instead of the reference to incense is often found a promise 
of salvation for Zion; which may be taken as an indication that, originally, 
neither of the two existed, the fifth member being just as brief as the others. 
I am inclined to think, however, that the promise of salvation did belong to 
the original composition. As will be seen below, the hymn is an acrostic 
giving ’amen ba’, ‘ Verily, He is coming’: a promise of salvation, therefore, is 
a fitting conclusion. The reference to incense was first substituted, I suppose, 
where the hymn was followed by a reading of Babylonian Kerithoth 6a, 
a passage from the Talmud concerning the rules about incense (Singer’s 
Prayer-book, 1. c.). 

3 See below under III. 4 Ibid. 

5 See Frumkin, Siddur Tefillah and Seder Rab Amram, qnt and 334. 
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Here is another hymn that was in common use in the oldest Gaonic 

period and probably dates from Talmudic times :' 

(1) Blessed be he who spake and the world existed, blessed 
be he. 

(2) Blessed be he who was the maker of the world in the 
beginning. 

(3) Blessed be he who speaketh and doeth. 

(4) Blessed be he who decreeth and performeth. 

(5) Blessed be he who hath mercy upon the earth. 

(6) Blessed be he who hath mercy upon his creatures. 

(7) Blessed be he who payeth a good reward to them that fear 
him. 

(8) Blessed be he who liveth for ever and endureth to eternity. 


(9) Blessed be he who redeemeth and delivereth, blessed be his 
name. 


(10) Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, 
O God and merciful Father, praised by the mouth of people, lauded 
and glorified by the tongue of thy loving ones and thy servants. We 
will praise thee, O Lord our God, with the songs of David thy 
servant. ... O King, praised and glorified be thy great name for 
ever and ever. Blessed art thou, O Lord, a King extolled with praises. 


As in the hymn quoted before, the last member is longer than the 
others, and there is a switching over from speaking of God in the 
third person to addressing Him directly. 

It would lead too far afield to go into the origin of this form. 
Obviously, to give the last member of a series a strikingly different 
form from the others is a plausible course to take where the last 
member is to contain a summary of the whole, or where it is meant 
as the climax. Greater length of the last member must be a usual 
feature in these cases; a change from the quieter third person to the 
more vivid direct address may be another device. Be this as it may, 
I think that there existed in ancient literature (and there still exists 
in some branches of modern literature) a recognized pattern of a series 
which involves making the last member longer than, and/or otherwise 
different from, the preceding members. 

To return to the beatitudes, there is no reason why, so far as form 
is concerned, we should boggle at a series in which all members are 
of fairly equal length, except the last, which is longer than the others. 
From the standpoint of form, Matt. v. 11 f. and Luke vi. 22 f. may 
be regarded as having been connected with, and formed the conclusion 
of, the shorter preceding beatitudes from the outset. (How many 
there were of the shorter preceding ones in the original series need 
not be here decided.) 

Actually, applying a somewhat expanded principle of the lectio 


? Singer’s Prayer-book, 16f.; Jewish Encyclopedia, s.v. Baruk She-Amar. 
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difficilior, we might perhaps even say that Matthew’s change from 
the minor key of the third person to the major of the direct address 
looks more original than Luke’s smoother version. In other words 
the original series quite possibly consisted of a number of members 
of equal length and speaking of the blessed in the third person 
(‘ Blessed are the poor’), followed by a final member of greater length 
and addressing the blessed directly (‘ Blessed are ye’). On the basis 
of this view, Luke’s aim in using the direct address throughout 
would have been greater evenness of style. We must not forget that 
passages like the beatitudes were not intended by their authors as 
dull, academic lists, but as inspiring programmes of a new faith. In 
those circumstances, to finish an enumeration of ‘Blessed are the 
poor’, ‘Blessed are the mourners’, by a flourish of trumpets, ‘ Blessed 
are ye’, may well have appeared highly effective. 

In conclusion I may point out that the pattern which I am postu- 


lating is by no means rare in the New Testament. It will suffice to 
adduce Luke vi. 37 ff.: 


Judge not and ye shall not be judged. 

Condemn not and ye shall not be condemned. 

Forgive and ye shall be forgiven. 

Give and it shall be given unto you; good measure, pressed 
down, and shaken together, and running over, shall men give into 
your bosom. For with the same measure that ye mete withal it shall 
be measured to you again. 


Certainly Matthew’s version of this is very different. But the 
passage does show that the pattern of which I am speaking existed 
at the period of the New Testament, and a great many other passages 
might be added. 

I have confined myself to the problem of form. Whether or not 
the contents of the last beatitude are compatible with those of the 
others is a different question which I do not propose to examine. 


Il. Principle and Illustrations 


It has been maintained that the form of Matt. v. 17-48 must be 
Greek. I submit, however, that the possibility of its going back to 
a Jewish milieu cannot be ruled out. 

The form in question, roughly speaking, consists in the proclama- 
tion of a general principle (‘I am not come to destroy. ... Your 
righteousness shall exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees’) followed 
by a series of illustrations (‘Ye have heard . . . Thou shalt not kill, 
..- But I say unto you, That whosoever is angry with his brother. . . 
shall be in danger of judgement, &c.’). In its simpler applications 
this form is to be found even in the Old Testament (nor do I see 
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why this should be surprising’). In Eccles. iii. 1 ff. there comes first 
the general principle: ‘To every thing there is a season and a time 
to every purpose under the heaven’. After this come the illustra- 
tions: ‘There is a time to be born and a time to die’, and so on. 
Or take Lev. xviii. 1 ff., a slightly less primitive example. A general 
introduction, saying that you should not do as the Egyptians and 
Canaanites do, is followed by the detailed prohibitions of adultery, 
incest, and the like. Admittedly the general introduction is later 
than the detailed prohibitions. But this does not alter the fact that 
the author who, at some date, prefixed the introduction intended the 
form: general principle—particular cases. Actually, had he repeated 
the idea governing his introduction in the code itself (and I have no 
doubt that though he did not repeat it expressly, it was in his mind 
all the time), we should get something not very unlike the scheme of 
Matt. v. 17-48, ‘Do not as the Egyptians and Canaanites do. They 
commit adultery—you should not. They marry their sisters—you 
should not’, &c. 

In Rabbinic literature we come across far more intricate applica- 
tions of the form under notice; moreover, it is clear that the form is 
employed quite consciously. ‘To give a few references from the 
Mishnah, Baba Kamma 8. 1 begins by saying that ‘If a man wounds 
another, he is iiable on five counts, for injury, for pain, for healing, 
for loss of time, and for the indignity inflicted.’ The text goes on 
to deal with each of these five points in detail. Eduyoth 3. 1 opens 
with the general principle that ‘If aught that conveys uncleanness by 
overshadowing is divided and brought into a house, R. Dosa ben 
Harkinas declares it clean while the Sages declare it unclean.’ This 
principle is illustrated by a number of examples: ‘If a man touches 
two pieces of carrion, each a half-olive’s bulk’, and so on. In all 
these cases, according to the principle prefixed, R. Dosa declares the 
person concerned clean, the Sages declare him unclean. Again, in 
Horayoth 1. 3b, the principle is laid down that if a court, a Beth-Din, 
gives a decision inconsistent with a specific Halakha only, it need not 
be presumed to have wilfully defied the Torah (whereas a decision 
inconsistent with one of the main institutions of the Torah must 
have sprung from wilful defiance). Three illustrations of this principle 
follow: for instance, the case where a Beth-Din allows you to carry 


‘ Professor Buckland points out that the fifth of Alfred’s Laws begins with 
a general proposition that every church has a right of sanctuary, and then 
follow details as to the meaning and limits of this (Attenborough, Laws of 
the earliest English Kings, 66). The Laws of Canute no. 5 runs in Robertson’s 
rendering (Laws of the Kings of England from Edmund, 177), ‘Concerning 
heathen practices, We earnestly forbid all heathen practices’, and then follow 
details of such practices. 
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a burden on the Sabbath. This decision is contrary to a specific 
Halakha but means no rejection of the institution of the Sabbath as 
a whole. 

The following example may be of special interest. Eduyoth 1. 12 
begins thus: ‘In these things the School of Hillel changed their 
opinion and taught according to the opinion of the School of Shammai.” 
It is true that this is just a heading, not a principle; I do not feel, 
however, that this makes much difference in this connexion. Be this 
as it may, the general heading is followed by some particular instances, 
which are just as lengthy as the particular illustrations in Matt. v. 
In all cases the original opinion of the School of Hillel is given, then 
the argument by which the Shammaites convinced their opponents, 
and the conclusion is always in the same words: ‘The School of 
Hillel changed their opinion and taught according to the opinion 
of the School of Shammai.’ That is, we get a veritable refrain. 
1 think that we have here a structure reminding one very much of 
the sermon from Matthew, with its general principle and elaborate 
yet systematically arranged illustrations. 

Perhaps a brief consideration of Tannaitic terminology shows better 
than any amount of examples how conscious the Rabbis were of the 
distinction between principle and detail or illustration. Suffice it to 
adduce four terms. The word ’ab (lit. ‘father, ancestor’) is used, 
in technical language, to denote a comprehensive notion ; tolada (lit. 
‘descendant’) signifies a narrower notion falling under it. For 
instance, ‘the pit’ is regarded as one of the ‘abot n‘zigin, of the 
principles of causation of damage (the historical reason being that 
the opening of a pit into which a beast might fall is mentioned in 
Exod. xxi. 33 f.). Now if you leave broken glass lying about, thus 
causing damage, this would be a tolada of ‘the pit’, a particular 
instance falling under the principle (cp. Baba Kamma 1. 1, 3. 1). 
Again, the noun gup (lit. ‘body’) is employed as meaning a funda- 
mental principle of the Torah. The commandment to keep the 
Sabbath, for example, is considered a gup, as opposed to any detailed 
rule concerning the Sabbath (Horayoth 1. 3). Of special relevance 
is the term #lal (‘the universal’), signifying a basic commandment 
of the Torah and opposed to p‘rat (‘the individual’), which means 
a detailed rule. It is worth noting that, according to R. Ishmael, 
ktlalot ne’emru b‘sinai uperatot b° ohel mo‘ed, ‘ the basic commandments 
were made known to Moses at the Sinai, but the details in the 
tabernacle’. This view was combated by R. Akiba, who made all 
rules, general or detailed, go back to the Sinai (Babylonian Hagiga 6a). 
The importance of R. Ishmael’s statement, for our purposes, lies in 
the fact that, in his eyes at any rate, the form here discussed (first 
general principle, then particular rules) was good enough to have 
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been the form chosen by God when He gave Moses the Torah. 
God, in R. Ishmael’s opinion, proclaimed the fundamental principles 
first, at mount Sinai, and only later the detailed rules. Finally, 
I may mention the interrogative adverb kesad, ‘how?’ ‘This is 
frequently to be met with as introducing the illustrations of a general 
principle. In three of the examples adduced above (Baba Kamma 
8. 1, Eduyoth 3. 1, and Horayoth 1. 3b) this adverb is to be found. 
For instance, in Horayoth 1. 3b, as I have said, the principle is laid 
down that if a Beth-Din gives a decision contrary to a specific Halakha 
only, it need not be presumed to have wilfully defied the Law. At 
this point the question kesag comes: ‘How?’, ‘What exactly does 
this mean?’ Whereupon the illustrations follow to which I have 
already referred (the decision that you may carry a burden on the 
Sabbath and the like). To give an idea of the way in which this 
adverb is applied, I may perhaps say that in Matt. v. 17-48, if it 
were to be translated into the language of Mishnic discussion, we 
might well insert kesad between verse 20 and verse 21. ‘ Your 
righteousness shall exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees. kesag, 
How? Ye have heard’, and so on. 

The upshot of all this seems to be that, while the form of Matt. 
v. 17-48 may well be Greek, there is little reason to hold that it 
cannot be Jewish. 


Ill. Amen 


In Matt. v. 18 we come across for the first time that curious use 
of ‘Amen’ as a particle, not confirming a previous statement, but 
opening a statement and emphasizing its truth and importance. It is 
universally held that ‘Amen’ was not so used before Jesus. ‘Jesus 
employed the word “Amen” in an absolutely new way .. .’, is the 
comment of Strack—Billerbeck.' ‘In this sense ‘‘Amen’’, as far as 
we can see, is nowhere employed in Rabbinic literature.’ Similarly 
the Jewish Encyclopedia says :* ‘But the use of almost one half the 
number of Amens found therein . . . is peculiar to the New Testament 
writings, having no parallel in Hebrew.’ Of this no satisfactory 
explanation has been given. The view most widely accepted seems 
to be that of Dalman.} He observes that, as may be seen from Matt. 
v. 34 ff. and analogous texts, Jesus was opposed to swearing : conse- 
quently, he argues, Jesus put ‘Amen’ in the place of an oath. But if 
‘whatever is more than these (Yea, yea: Nay, nay) cometh of evil’, 
it is hardly credible that Jesus sought a device to evade this teaching. 
It is chiefly dodges, be it remembered, such as swearing by heaven 


"i. 243 f. * s.v. Amen. 
3 Worte Jesu, 186; accepted, e.g., by Strack—Billerbeck, I.c. 
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instead of by God Himself, that are attacked in Matt. v. 34 ff. More- 
over, even if we assume that Jesus tried to find an oath that was not 
an oath, the problem remains why he should not have chosen an 
expression ready to hand. 

It is perhaps possible to show, if not that the New Testament use 
of ‘Amen’ has any complete parallels in Jewish works preserved to 
us, at any rate that it may well have been current in the time of Jesus. 
For one thing it is easy to imagine how that use might have come 
into existence. The ‘Amen’ confirming a previous statement is often 
expanded. This happened as early as in the period of the Old 
Testament. In 1 Kings i. 36 we are told how ‘ Benaia . . . answered 
the king, and said, Amen: the Lord God of my lord the king say 
so too’. Jeremiah, according to xxviii. 6, replied to a rival who 
contradicted his terrible prophecies and maintained that Judah would 
flourish, in these words: ‘Amen: the Lord do so...’. In Jewish 
liturgy, combinations of the type ‘Amen, Praise the Lord’, ‘Amen: 
Let His great name be blessed for ever . . .’, or ‘Amen: My help is 
from the Lord ...’ are frequent.‘ In all these cases, it is true, the 
‘Amen’ signifies the acceptance of a preceding wish or prayer. Yet 
one has only to think of it in connexion with its appendix—a quite 
plausible thing to do—to come fairly near the meaning of ‘verily’. 
In other words, as soon as the expanded ‘Amen’ is thought of as 
a more or less independent phrase, a translation would have to be: 
‘Verily, the Lord will do so’ or ‘ Verily, my help is from the Lord’.’ 

However this may be, there are at least two examples in Jewish 
literature of an ‘Amen’ almost corresponding to the remarkable 
‘Amen’ of the New Testament. According to the Ashkenazi rite, if 
a man says the Shema by himself, he has to prefix the words ’el melek 
ne’¢man, ‘God, faithful King’.} This is an acrostic, the initial letters 
making ‘Amen’; indeed, the acrostic is particularly clever, seeing 
that the last letters of the last word also make ‘Amen’.‘ It is to be 
noted, first, that according to a Talmudic explanation (playful though 


* Numbers Rabba 4. 142d; Singer’s Prayer-book, 75 f. 

* How easily the particle confirming a previous statement may become 
a particle opening and emphasizing a fresh statement is illustrated by a 
repartee in Longfellow’s John Endicott, Act 1, Scene 1. Norton, the Calvinist 
minister, exclaims: ‘ Anathema maranatha! The Lord cometh!’ To which 
Edith, a Quaker, retorts: ‘Yea, verily He cometh, and shall judge the 
shepherds of Israel, who do feed themselves. ...’ This, in Hebrew, might 
well be ’amen ba’ w*iapat ’et ro‘e yisra’el. 

3 Singer’s Prayer-book, 40. For a Cabbalistic reason why, praying alone, 
you have to add ‘God, faithful King’ to complete the Shema, see Frumkin, 
op. cit., 198. 

4 Manifestly, the words are taken from the Shemone-Esre (Singer’s Prayer- 
book, 47), where, however, no acrostic is formed of them. 
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it may be), ‘Amen’ is a Notarikon,' an abbreviation standing for 
‘God, faithful King’ ;* and secondly, that in the old prayer-books 
of Saadja and Amram and the Mahsor Vitry, there is still left the 
proper ‘Amen’ before the Shema instead of the acrostic.3 Here, 
then, we find the ‘Amen’ introducing the solemn confession of the 
unity of God. The other case is more intriguing. Some sixty years 
ago, a primitive hymn, ‘ None is like our God’, still used in Jewish 
liturgy,‘ was shown by Schiller-Szinessy to be an acrostic giving 
‘amen b’. As far as the consonants are concerned, b’ may mean either 
‘he is coming’ or ‘he is come’ or ‘come’. Schiller-Szinessy, however, 
discovered a manuscript in which the initials of the lines are written 
in the place of the hymn and the two words thus formed are provided 
with vowels: ’amen ba’.’ On the basis of this pointing, we have to 
render the words by ‘ Verily, He is coming’ or ‘ Verily, He is come’ 
(the latter meaning, I suppose, being the less likely, but by no means 
impossible, in a Jewish source). This takes us at once to the mood 
of passages like 1 Cor. xvi. 22f., ‘Maran-atha (our Lord is come). 
The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you’; Didache 10, at 
the end, ‘ Let grace come and this world pass away. Hosanna to the 
God of David. ... Maranatha (our Lord is come). Amen’; and 
Rev. xxii. 20, ‘He which testifieth these things saith, Surely, I come 
quickly. Amen, come, Lord Jesus.’ It may be remarked that the 
piece under notice seems to have been designed as the final hymn in 
certain services: most rites still place it at the end of those services 
for which it is used.” 

Here a reservation must be made. It is possible that, originally, 
both these ‘Amens’ had the character of ordinary concluding ‘Amens’. 
The ‘Amen’ before the Shema may have been meant, not to open 
the Shema, but to confirm the benedictions preceding it. This is 
strongly suggested by the fact that the medieval scholars Rashi and 
Hananel declare the benediction immediately preceding the Shema 
to be one of the few to which even a man praying by himself may 
add an ‘Amen’. (Asa rule you may say ‘Amen’ only after a bene- 
diction recited by the precentor.) The words ‘God, faithful King’, 
with which an Ashkenazi, when he prays alone, now begins the Shema, 
may simply derive from that ‘Amen’ referring to a previous benedic- 
tion.? Again, the author of ‘None is like our God’ may have had in 


* See Strack, Introduction, 97. 

* Babylonian Shabbath 119b, Sanhedrin 111 a. 

3 Encyclopaedia Judaica, s.v. Amen. 

4 Singer’s Prayer-book, 167. 

5 See C. Taylor, The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 78 f. 
* Jewish Encyclopedia, s.v. En Kelohenu. 

? Encyclopaedia Judaica, |. c. 
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mind the pointing amen bo’, not ’amen ba’, ‘come’, not ‘He is 
coming’. If we proceed from this, the imperative ‘come’, we get 
the ordinary ‘Amen’; we cannot very well translate, ‘ Verily, come’. 
In fact, on this assumption, the author had the same intention that is 
found at the close of Revelation (xxii. 20). There, clearly, we have 
before us the ordinary, if expanded, ‘Amen’. The addressees receive 
the promise, ‘Surely I come quickly’, to which they reply, ‘Amen, 
come, Lord Jesus.’* Just so, the author of ‘None is like our God’ 
may have composed his hymn for a service leading up to an assurance 
of salvation and the reply, in the form of an acrostic, ‘Amen, come’.* 
The case is much complicated by two further points. First, we do 
not know whether the hymn was an acrostic from the outset. There 
are sources in which the lines are arranged differently.’ Secondly, 
Rashi (whom I have already mentioned in considering the ‘Amen’ 
before the Shema) deciphers the acrostic not as ’amen ba’ but as 
amen baruk ‘atta! This is a conceivable, though slightly artificial, 
solution. It means that while we have to take the initial letters of 
the first three lines, we have to take the entire initial words of the 
following. 

I do not think that the significance of the two examples adduced 
is essentially diminished by these difficulties. At the most cautious 
estimate, we may see from these cases how what were at first ordinary 
‘Amens’ in the course of time became ‘Amens’ closely resembling 
the introductory ‘Amens’ of the New Testament. For whatever its 
origin, the ‘Amen’ before the Shema is now connected, not with the 
benedictions that it follows, but with the Shema itself—though, 
admittedly, in the dress of ’el melek' ne’*man, ‘God, faithful King’. 
Whatever its history, the hymn ‘None is like our God’ now makes 
"amen b’ with no reference whatever to any previous prayer; and, in 
one manuscript at least, it is represented by the pointed words ’amen 
ba’, which can be rendered only by ‘Verily, He is coming’. At the 
most cautious estimate, therefore, the cases discussed are evidence 
that the development from the ordinary ‘Amen’ to something very 
much like the ‘Amen’ in the sense of ‘verily’ is possible, and has 
taken place, in Hebrew outside the New Testament. Actually, I am 
inclined to suggest that in the very difficulties outlined we may have 
the key to a full understanding of the position. Does it not look as 
if the introductory ‘Amen’ had been disliked by the Rabbis? Sup- 


* Curiously, one Armenian version, worthless as it seems, presupposes élthe 
instead of erchou, ‘Verily, He is come’: see Hoskier, The Text of the 
Apocalypse, ii. 646. 

* See C. Taylor, 1. c. 

3 See Schechter, Jewish Quarterly Review, iv. 253. 

4 Jewish Encyclopedia, s.v. El Kelohenu. 
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posing the ‘Amen’ in the sense of ‘verily’ was mainly: employed in, 
roughly speaking, eschatological utterances. That would explain its 
frequency in the New Testament and its almost complete suppression 
in Jewish literature. We might then argue that the ‘Amen’ before 
the Shema did start as an opening; and that, if the Sephardim 
dropped it entirely, the Ashkenazim disguised it as ‘God, faithful 
King’, and some Rabbis—Rashi among them—made it the ending 
of the benedictions preceding the Shema (thus turning it into an 
ordinary ‘Amen’), these were all different attempts to eliminate the 
dangerous ‘verily’. Similarly, as for the hymn ‘None is like our 
God’, the acrostic order may have come first and a deliberate dis- 
arrangement later; indeed, the acrostic form itself may have been 
chosen as a less open version of ‘ Verily, He is coming’; and Rashi’s 
deciphering of the acrostic as ‘amen baruk ’atta may have been an 
ingenious method of replacing ‘Verily, He is coming’ by ‘Amen, 
blessed be thou’, which latter clause, for synagogue-goers, would be 
merely one of the expanded ‘Amens’ described above: ‘Amen: Let 


His great name be blessed for ever. . . .” Maybe it is no coincidence 
that the first traces, or rudiments, of this hymn are to be found in 
works of at least partly Essene origin.' Davip DAuUBE 


THE BAPTISM IN LUKE’S GOSPEL 


ALTHOUGH it is a commonplace that Mark’s account of the Baptism 
of Jesus by John saddled his successors with a delicate problem of 
apologetics, Luke’s solution of the difficulty seems to have received 
insufficient attention. This study is undertaken in the belief that he 
felt even more acutely than Matthew the apparent scandal of the 
incident as recorded by Mark and that his handling of it enables us 
to recognize an important characteristic of his literary method. 
Before the evidence can be properly judged, it is necessary to 
inquire whether Luke depended upon a second written source at 
this point in his narrative or whether the peculiar features of his 
account are the result of his editing of Mark. The only positive 
evidence for the use of Q in iii. 21, 22 is the presence there of two 
minor agreements of Luke with Matthew against Mark. If sufficient 
reason can be shown why the Evangelists should independently 
change their Markan original, and if it can be demonstrated that the 
alterations upon which they agree are the obvious ones, there will be 
no need to postulate an independent source. The first agreement, 
the change of Mark’s schizomenous to anedichthésan in Matthew and 


* See Jellinek, Beth Ha-Midrash, ii. 47, iii. 86. 
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anedichthénai in Luke," falls into position beside the other instances 
where Mark’s too forceful language is toned down by his successors.’ 
Matthew and Luke repeat Mark’s use of schizd in another passage,° 
but there the notion of violent force is natural and unobjectionable. 
In the account of the Baptism, however, both Matthew and Luke 
object to the violence of Mark, and the choice of alternatives is so 
limited that it is not surprising to find them both using forms of 
anoig6. The second agreement, though closer than the first, is even 
less compelling as evidence for the use of a common source. Although 
Matthew and Luke themselves sometimes use eis in the sense of on 
or upon, they correct the same use in Mark on several occasions. 
In Mark iv. 7 (the Parable of the Sower) we find eis tas akanthas : 
but Matthew alters to epi and Luke has en mesdi tén akanthén5 In 
the next verse Mark uses eis again in the same sense, and this time 
Luke follows him ; but Matthew has epi there also. The naturalness 
of the change of eis into epi is evident from the presence of variant 
readings in these verses and in Mark iv. 18. There WH has epi in 
Mark and eis in Matthew and Luke, but the true reading is almost 
certainly eis in Mark also. Again, Matthew and Luke agree in 
writing en té hoddi for Mark’s eis tén hodon in the account of the 
entry into Jerusalem.’ Finally, whereas Mark in xiii. 3 has kathémenou 
autou eis to oros, Matthew reads epi tou orous.’ Both Matthew and 
Luke can thus be shown to have made a practice of altering Mark’s 
eis in other passages and to have hit upon the same correction in 
changing Mark xi. 8. That they should agree in their Baptism stories 
in altering Mark and fixing upon an alternative expression cannot be 
used to prove their employment of a common source. These minor 
agreements of Matthew and Luke against Mark provide no trust- 
worthy evidence that Luke had any written source besides Mark 
upon which to rely when recording the Baptism. 

Quite apart from the absence of positive evidence,’ the mere appear- 
ance of Luke iii. 21, 22 suggests very strongly that the Evangelist 
was not following a private source but re-expressing what stood in 


* Mark i. 10; Matt. iii. 16; Luke iii. 21. 

* Mark i. 12 (ekballei); cf. Matt. iv. 1: Luke iv. 1. Mark i. 43 (embrimé- 
samenos: exebalen); cf. Matt. viii. 3: Luke v. 13. 

3 Mark xv. 38; cf. Matt. xxvii. 51: Luke xxiii. 45. 

4 Matt. xxvii. 30; Luke i. 79. 5 Matt. xiii. 7: Luke viii. 7. 

6 epi is the reading of Sinaiticus, but the eis of Vaticanus has the support of 
Western and Caesarean texts. 

? Mark xi. 8: Matt. xxi. 8; Luke xix. 36. 

8 Matt. xxiv. 3: Luke omits. 

9 Harnack’s argument that the reading of D and some Old Latin manuscripts 
in iii. 22 b represents the original Lukan text is not convincing, and the reading 
is rather to be explained as a scribal attempt to conform the text to Ps. ii. 7. 
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Mark. The voice is Luke’s own,’ but the facts are Mark’s, re-shaped 
and subtly altered, yet distinctly recognizable. For a reason or reasons 
which must now be examined the Evangelist chose to recast his 
original, retaining the words of the heavenly voice but radically 
altering what preceded them. 

The evidence of Acts? indicates Luke’s awareness that there was, 
or had been, a school of thought which stopped short at the revelation 
given through John and regarded his baptism as sufficient in itself. 
There was a possibility that he might be represented as the rival of 
Jesus, or even his superior, and Mark’s account of the Baptism might 
be used as evidence taken from the Christians’ own lips of tne 
inferiority of Jesus, since the greater might be expected to baptize 
the less. It seems reasonable therefore to test Luke’s alterations to 
discover whether they are explicable as the products of an editorial 
desire to emphasize John’s function as witness to Jesus and to render 
less prominent his action in performing the Baptism. Not only must 
iii. 21, 22 be examined, but the effect of the rewriting of these verses 
must be considered when taken together with the other alterations 
which Luke has introduced in their immediate neighbourhood. 

Although the presence of John may be implied in Luke’s account 
of the Baptism, he is not mentioned, and the Baptism itself is referred 
to, in passing, in an unemphatic subordinate clause. Dr. Creed drew 
attention to the awkward construction of iii. 21,3 a construction forced 
upon the Evangelist by his desire to relegate the Baptism to a less 
prominent position than it occupied in Mark. The descent of the 
Spirit is connected now not with the Baptism itself but with the 
prayer of Jesus, which this Gospel alone records. The whole emphasis 
now falls upon the witness borne to Jesus by the voice from heaven, 
and all that in Mark’s account had led up to this is recast. There is 
reason to suppose that tradition guarded the precise form of narrative 
far less strictly than it did the sayings which the narrative contained,‘ 
and Luke elsewhere allows himself liberties with the narrative settings 
which he does not claim with the words of Jesus and his interlocutors.‘ 
Here he takes advantage of his freedom and uses it to rid his original of 
the emphasis which it placed upon the action of John in baptizing Jesus. 


* The construction en tdi c. infin. after kai egeneto is typically Lukan: cf. 
H. F. D. Sparks, ¥.7.S. xliv. 132. 

* Acts xviii. 24-6; xix. 1-7. 

3 The Gospel according to St. Luke, ad loc. 

4M. Dibelius, From Tradition to Gospel, 1934, p. 33- 

5 The clearest instance is his handling of the incident of the centurion 
(vii. 2-10, cf. Matt. viii. 5-13). He rewrites the narrative setting, adding that 
the Jewish elders made representations on the centurion’s behalf, but the 
centurion’s words are given in a form very close to that found in Matthew, 
and the concluding words of Jesus are all but identical in both Gospels. 

XLV D 
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But the full effect of the rewriting of iii. 21, 22 only becomes 
apparent when it is realized that Luke has just recorded the imprison- 
ment of John.' It is generally agreed by those who reject the Proto- 
Luke hypothesis that at this point Luke rearranged the order of Mark, 
where the imprisonment is noticed at i. 14 and described more fully 
in vi. 17 ff. But a change so extraordinary, separating as it does John’s 
testimony from that which figures in Christian tradition as the climax 
of his ministry, his baptism of Jesus, deserves more attention than 
is commonly given to it. The motive seems to be nothing less than 
a desire to create an impression that John’s career was over before 
the Spirit descended upon Jesus. John has appeared and borne his 
witness; and now he is dismissed from the scene before Jesus is 
introduced. Just as in the account of the Baptism itself John’s 
presence is neither affirmed nor denied but implied as a possibility, 
so here Luke does not say explicitly that the arrest took place at this 
time, but by recording it where he does he succeeds in suggesting 
very strongly that John was in custody when Jesus came to the bank 
of the Jordan. Taken together, the two pieces of editing have the 
effect of removing John from the scene where his presence was felt 
as an embarrassment, and this without the necessity of openly con- 
tradicting Mark. 

John’s significance is therefore not that he baptized Jesus but that 
in the course of his ministry he bore witness to the approach of 
a Greater One who was destined to eclipse his own fame.’ It is note- 
worthy that whereas the identity of this successor is not quite clear 
in Mark and Q, where he may be God himself coming in judgement, 
Luke has effectively identified him with Jesus by prefixing iii. 15. 
John came to announce the imminent approach of the true Messiah 
and of Baptism in Holy Spirit. Once this purpose has been accom- 
plished, he is consigned to prison, and only then is the Baptism of 
Jesus recorded. The new emphasis, as it affects the Baptism, will 
appear plainly if Luke’s narrative is compared with the account which 
he found in his original : 


Mark i. 9-11: And it came to pass in those days that Jesus 
came from Nazareth of Galilee, and was baptized of John in the 
Jordan. And straightway coming up out of the water, he saw 
the heavens rent asunder, and the Spirit as a dove descending 
upon him: and a voice came out of the heavens, Thou art my 
beloved Son, in thee I am well pleased. 


Luke iii. 18-22: With many other exhortations therefore preached 
he good tidings unto the people; but Herod the tetrarch, being 
reproved by him for Herodias his brother’s wife, and for all the 
evil things which Herod had done, added yet this above all, that 


' iii. 19, 20. * iii. 15-17. 
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he shut up John in prison. Now it came to pass, when all the 
people had been baptized, that Jesus also having been baptized, 
and praying, the heaven was opened, and the Holy Ghost descended 
in bodily form, as a dove, upon him, and a voice came out of 
heaven, Thou art my beloved Son; in thee I am well pleased. 


A comparison of Luke’s handling of the Baptism with that of 
Matthew and the Fourth Gospel is not without interest and signifi- 
cance. Matthew surmounts the obstacle of the apparent submission 
of Jesus to John by making the Baptist himself demur to fulfilling 
his office," a course which had, as compared with Luke’s solution, the 
disadvantage of calling attention to the difficulty which it was desired 
to avoid. In one respect the solution found in the Fourth Gospel 
tallies closely with Luke’s. Just as the latter throws the Baptism into 
a position of little importance, treating it as an incident almost devoid 
of significance, so in the Fourth Gospel it is omitted altogether.* On 
the other hand, the two Evangelists adopt very different methods of 
removing the threat which John’s fame might seem to present to the 
supremacy of Jesus; for whereas Luke took the course of suggesting 
that John’s work was done and his career over once he had announced 
the Messiah’s advent, the Fourth Evangelist followed a tradition 
which allowed for an overlapping in the two ministries, so that there 
was opportunity for John’s disciples to transfer their allegiance to 
Jesus, with the full approval of their former master, and for John 
himself to proclaim his satisfaction with the inevitable decline in his 
own importance now that the Messiah had appeared.’ 

But attention should be paid in particular to the manner and 
method of Luke’s revision of Mark. It is not his way to omit the 
testimony which is present in his sources, when this is so well known 
that omission could only draw attention to the difficulty avoided. 
Nor does he consider himself free to contradict his source. Master 
of literary suggestion that he is, he can admit all the facts and yet 
present them in such a way that the features to which he objects are 
suppressed. What he does is to rearrange the order of events and 
avoid too great precision of language at the critical points in the 
narrative. In the Baptism passage all Mark’s facts are still implied, 
however faintly ; but he avoids stating directly that Jesus was baptized 
by John, gives a broad hint that in any case the descent of the Spirit 
had little connexion with the Baptism, and suggests with consummate 
skill and subtlety that John’s career was already over. The essence 
of his method is that what he writes may be taken in two ways, either 


* iii, 14, 15. 
* i. 32-4. The descent of the Spirit is now a sign for John, whose function 
is exclusively that of witness. 
3 i. 37 ff.; iii. 23-30. 
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to imply that everything happened in accordance with Mark’s de- 
scription or to suggest that John had no connexion with the Baptism 
and the Baptism itself little immediate connexion with the witness 
borne from heaven. Without contradicting Mark, he succeeds in 
giving an account which is open to none of the possible misinterpre- 
tations of the other. Ambiguity and literary suggestion effect naturally 
and perfectly what Matthew’s explanation and ‘the silence of the 
Fourth Gospel seek to perform in other ways. 

The effectiveness of Luke’s method will appear all the greater if 
it be kept in mind that his Gospel was designed not primarily for 
Theophilus’ study but for use by a Christian congregation or by 
assemblies of inquirers. Because we are familiar with Mark and have 
Luke’s work before us in print, we can weigh every word and compare 
it with its source. The less obvious implications of what is written 
can be recognized without much difficulty. Thus the wide difference 
between the two accounts is often unrealized, and Luke is interpreted 
in the light of Mark. The modern reader, acquainted with both 
Gospels, makes his own Harmony as he goes along. But when the 
Gospel was read to an audience, a skilful public reader could make 
such use of pause and emphasis as would lead those who heard him 
to give their minds to the phrases which the author had intended to 
stress. Luke is admittedly the most literary of the Evangelists; yet 
his method is less purely literary than oratorical, if the distinction is 
valid when applied to a writer of his period, for his skill is shown by 
his confining the Baptism to a light phrase where it is deprived of 
every emphasis and therefore of its significance. 

At the same time, it would be wrong to represent Luke as having 
no care for historical accuracy or for the tradition of the Church. 
Indeed, his alterations may well have been designed to safeguard 
accuracy and tradition against misconceptions to which the Markan 
account seemed to open the door. Although the apostolic kérygma 
connected the beginning of the ministry of Jesus with ‘the baptism 
which John preached ’,' there is no clear evidence, unless it be found 
in Mark, that it described the Baptism of Jesus by John.’ It may 
be that this was one of the details which had not entered into the 
common tradition of the Church, and which Mark was able to supply 
because of his special knowledge.’ If this was so, Luke was con- 

* Acts x. 37; xiii. 24. 

* Although Acts i. 22 might refer to the Baptism of Jesus by John, it is 
more probably to be understood in the light of x. 37 and xiii. 24. Cf. Mark 
xi. 30 and parallels. 

3 It is significant that Matthew and Luke never agree in non-Markan 
contexts in giving John the title of ‘ Baptist’. Matthew has it in iii. 1; xi. 11, 
12, whereas Luke omits it in the corresponding passages (iii. 2; vii. 28; 
xvi. 16). But Luke has it in vii. 33, where Matthew omits (xi. 18). The 
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fronted with a task of the utmost delicacy, the reconciliation of the 
tradition with which he was familiar, with the testimony of his written 
source. The modern man is accustomed to paying extreme and 
sometimes exaggerated respect to written evidence of any kind what- 
soever,’ but the sounder and more primitive attitude was to attach 
equal weight to oral testimony, provided that it was properly authenti- 
cated. It is doubtful, to say the least, whether Luke would have 
discriminated between the authority of a written source and that of 
the oral tradition of the Church in the form in which it had been 
delivered to him. Written Gospels were an innovation: but tradition 
was old and authoritative. Given this problem, Luke’s solution is 
admirable, for he so arranges matters as to leave ambiguous the moot 
point of the Baptism of Jesus by John. 

If Luke used ambiguity and literary suggestion in one passage, it 
is natural to look for indications of their presence elsewhere. It 
therefore seems desirable, in conclusion, to give a further example 
of possible ambiguity. If, as has been suggested,* the original reading 
in i. 46 was Kai eipen Megalunei, this may be another instance of 
deliberate avoidance of precise statement. It may be true that there 
is no difficulty here for the trained reader, who identifies the unnamed 
speaker with the person last mentioned, that is, with Elizabeth. 
Evidently the authorities which read her name here were able to 
make the correct deduction, unless they had independent knowledge 
that the Magnificat did not belong to Mary. But that the words are 
ambiguous is clear enough, if only from the lack of agreement in the 
manuscripts, and it is therefore valid to inquire whether the ambiguity 
was intended by Luke. ‘The answer given will depend in part upon 
the attitude taken up towards the materials which the Evangelist has 
used in this chapter. It is improbable that if the Magnificat were 
his own composition, or if he had come to know of it as a Christian 
hymn assigned to Mary, he would refrain from expressly allocating 
it to her. If, on the other hand, it be thought probable that he knew 
of the Benedictus and Magnificat as hymns that in Hellenistic circles 
were ascribed to Zacharias and Elizabeth by some group which claimed 
to follow John, there is a solution which fits all the facts and harmo- 
nizes with Luke’s method elsewhere. It is that his handling of the 
Magnificat was a vital part of his whole purpose in the first chapter, 
since it was included not merely to enrich his Gospel but to assist in 


avoidance of it in the Fourth Gospel may therefore be no idiosyncrasy of 
‘John’ but a reflection of primitive custom. 

* See J. R. Gulson, The Philosophy of Proof in its Relation to the English 
Law of Judicial Evidence, 1905, sec. 309, for a treatment of this tendency as 
it affects judicial practice. 

* e.g. by Burkitt, 7.7.S. vii. 220 ff. 
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drawing together John and Jesus in a way that would account satis- 
factorily for the connexion between their missions and at the same 
time secure finally the supremacy of Jesus. He interwove with the 
Baptist-stories the accounts of the Annunciation to Mary and her 
visit to Elizabeth, so that the Baptist was clearly designated, even 
before his birth, as inferior to his Lord. John is indeed sent by God 
and born after a marvellous manner, as his followers claimed; but all 
this redounds to the greater glory of Jesus, for whose sake he was so 
highly honoured. As a part of this large design, the Magnificat, 
when it came to be recorded, was not clearly assigned to either mother, 
in order that Christians might be free to identify the speaker with 
Mary, who was for them the central figure. The effect of incorporating 
these Baptist-materials was thus to rid them of their potential polemic 
value and to deprive those who still claimed to be John’s disciples of 
the best weapons in their armoury. 

In the light of Luke’s handling of the Baptism story we may accept 
as by no means improbable this further example of designed ambiguity. 
If his purpose was indeed that which has been suggested, it was not 
left long unrealized, as the great majority of manuscripts testify in 
assigning the Magnificat to Mary, thus paying the highest possible 
tribute to his editorial skill. G. O. WILLIAMS 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PONTIUS PILATE IN CREED 
AND GOSPEL 


IF it were not for long familiarity, the prominence of Pilate’s name 
in the creed of Christendom might well seem an anomaly. The 
anomaly, such as it is, stands out most clearly in the Apostles’ Creed, 
which in its use as the baptismal formulary appears to demand from 
the lay believer no admission whatever of the saving efficacy of the 
Crucifixion, while it includes in the bare minimum of assent required 
the historical detail of the Roman Governor ‘under’ whom Christ 
suffered. The usual explanation of this clause in the Creed, since 
St. Augustine at least, has been that it is to fix the time of the 
Crucifixion in history—‘ propter temporum cognitionem’ (Aug. de 
Fide et Symbolo, 11); and many have reinforced this limitation of 
the meaning to a mere note of time by interpreting ‘ under’ (Greek 
émi, Latin sub) in the sense, simply, of ‘in the time of’ or ‘ under the 
governorship of ’—a sense, in which, of course, those prepositions 
often were used, though not limited to that use. It should be noted, 
however, that Augustine himself, while giving this explanation of the 
clause in both of his commentaries on the Creed, shows by his 
emphasis on the word judex (‘addendum erat judicis nomen’, de 
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Fide et Symbolo ; ‘judex erat ipse P. P., quando passus est Christus’, 
‘judicis nomine signata sunt tempora, quando passus est sub P. P.’, 
Sermo ad Catechumenos) that he attached to the preposition the 
juridical meaning of ‘before, in the court of, by sentence of’, and 
not the sense of ‘in the time of’. In other words, the usefulness of 
the phrase in the Creed for fixing the time of the Crucifixion was to 
him only derivative from the fact of Pilate’s agency therein as judge ; 
and we need not suppose that he meant to exclude any deeper 
significance involved in that fact at the time, or in the use of the 
traditional formula ‘crucified under Pontius Pilate’ as a description 
of Jesus Christ, which can be traced back to New Testament times, 
and of which he must have been fully aware. 

Indeed, there are good reasons for not resting content with 
St. Augustine’s comment as a complete explanation of this sentence 
in the Creed. Judging from other parts of these expositions we should 
be unwise to assume that they express his whole mind on any one 
point; for instance, in one explanation of ‘sitteth on the right hand 
of God’ he elaborately shows that ‘sitting’ may mean habitually 
dwelling somewhere, while in another he interprets it as ‘sitting on 
the judgement seat’. Again, whatever may have been the case with 
catechumens in North Africa at the end of the fourth century, to 
Christians of the modern world the name of Pontius Pilate conveys 
no more idea of the historical setting of the Crucifixion than they 
already possess from their general knowledge of the Gospels; so that 
if the clause in the Creed cannot be shown to have any but a chrono- 
logical significance, it might as well be dropped. But the chief reason 
for reconsidering the usual interpretation is that the presence of the 
words in the Creed cannot be viewed apart from the wide prevalence 
of the same formula as a recognized description of the object of 
Christian worship in the period between the New Testament and the 
first appearance of the procurator’s name in what can be called an 
official confession of faith. So constant, indeed, is its occurrence in 
the early writings of the Church that it is hard to distinguish a time 
(even within the Canon of the New Testament) when the words have 
not something of a credal character. If, therefore, we find them in 
contexts where the chronological interest would be obviously irrelevant, 
it is safe to infer that their embodiment in the Creed was not for the 
purpose of fixing a date, nor even of proclaiming the historical reality 
of the Crucifixion, but was due to the natural instinct for preserving 
in a traditional form of words the striking significance which the 
condemnation of Jesus by an imperial tribunal bore from the first, 
and which led to the adoption of ‘crucified under Pontius Pilate’ as 
a constant epithet of the Lord in whom Christians believed; and this 
was in spite of the fact that the court of the procurator of Judaea was 
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in the Roman judicial system ‘the judgement-seat of Caesar’, and 
that in the imperial age the words ‘under Pontius Pilate’ would have 
something of the association which in our day is suggested by ‘at the 
Old Bailey’ or ‘by sentence of Mr. Justice ’, and would arouse 
an immediate prejudice against a movement which bore the stigma 
of proceedings in a criminal court. 

My purpose here is, first to review briefly the usage of this formula 
as testified by the earliest allusions of Christian writers, and to indicate 
that in many instances the interpretation of ‘ under’ as simply ‘in the 
time of’ does not satisfy the obvious sense of the passage, or at any 
rate the conditions under which it was written. We may fairly 
conclude that something more than the announcement of a synchronism 
was intended when the name of Pilate was set beside that of Christ 
in solemn adjurations, formulas of exorcism, and definitions of the 
Christian faith for the purpose of apologetics—and that, too, in face 
of the prejudice which, as we have seen, was likely to be aroused by 
this reminiscence of official hostility to the movement at its outset. 
Next I shall endeavour to show that the deep impression made on 
Christian phraseology by Pilate’s part in the death of our Lord was 
the natural consequence of the high importance which the fact itself 
has in the Gospel story and in the doctrine of the Cross. In this 
connexion it will be useful to reconsider the words of St. John xviii. 
31-2, of which the usual interpretation tends to obscure the historical 
situation and to reduce the importance of the delivery of Jesus to the 
procurator to that of a mere matter of routine ; for that interpretation 
involves that the Jews had already surrendered their right of carrying 
out the sentences of their own Law to the foreign power. On the 
contrary it will be argued that all the evidence of the Gospels (that 
passage not excepted) goes to show that the accusation of our Lord 
before Pilate was a distinct step in the proceedings—a startling and 
momentous act by which for reasons of worldly policy the rulers of 
the Chosen Nation placed the issue of its vocation, in other words 
the person of the promised Messiah, in the hands of the heathen 
oppressor. But this new departure, with its sequel in the Resurrection, 
soon revealed itself as a blow that recoiled on its authors. As the 
condemnation of Socrates by the Athenian democracy was at the same 
time the ‘condemnation by the truth’ of his accusers (see Plato, 
Apology, 398), so, with far wider consequences, the application of the 
extremest ban of the Jewish code—abandonment of the transgressor 
to heathen execution—in the case of him who was pre-eminently the 
Righteous One, proclaimed the moral bankruptcy of a polity adminis- 
tered on the principle of racial exclusiveness with a view solely to 
its own interests as a state. Thus the fact that the Crucifixion was 
ordered by a Roman court of justice gave it a significance beyond 
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the impressiveness of innocent suffering; it showed up the action 
of the rulers as a ‘betrayal’ (see Acts vii. 52) of national privilege to 
the enemy, and foreshadowed the nemesis which would follow that 
betrayal—the breakdown of the whole claim of the Mosaic Law to 
dictate the terms of salvation to the world. We shall find, indeed, 
some indications in the New Testament that the name of Pilate had 
already acquired a symbolic function in the primitive Kerygma of 
the Apostles, especially in association with the doctrine which under- 
lay the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles. And, if that is so, it 
is easy to understand how that fateful judgement would be even more 
firmly established as an article of Christian belief when the Roman 
Empire began its determined assault on the new religion, and when 
the scene of Jesus arraigned before an imperial court was re-enacted 
in the persons of countless humble disciples. 


I 

Evidence of the use of the words ‘under’ or ‘ before Pontius Pilate’ 
in a formal description of our Lord begins with the passage 1 Tim. 
vi. 13: ‘I charge thee in the presence of God who preserveth all 
things alive and of Christ Jesus who attested before Pontius Pilate 
the noble profession. ...’ Beyond the fact that ‘the noble profession’ 
looks back to a similarly described profession said to have been made 
by Timothy himself, it is not clear what the testimony is which Christ 
gave before Pontius Pilate—whether it is defined by the words ‘the 
noble profession’, and so refers to some declaration made during 
the trial (e.g. the implied admission of his kingship), which is here 
regarded as the archetype of every Christian’s profession of faith—or 
whether it is meant generally that Jesus Christ by his steadfast suffering 
and resurrection confirmed the truths to which every Christian is 
committed. For the present purpose it is sufficient to note (1) that 
‘before P. P.’ stands here in a solemn adjuration as part of an epithet 
by which Christ is described on the same level of significance as that 
on which God is called ‘preserver of the life of all things’; and 
(2) that the plain sense of the passage requires that the reference 
should be to some public occasion such as a trial or condemnation, 
and not merely to the period of time marked by the name of a governor. 
It is true that some commentators (e.g. the late Dr. J. H. Bernard) 
would translate the words even here as ‘ in the days of Pontius Pilate’ : 
but it is difficult to believe that anyone writing, at most, two genera- 
tions later than the event could thus characterize the ‘Apostle and 
High Priest of our profession’ (Heb. iii. 1) in the cold terms of 
historical retrospect, still more (supposing that direct Pauline author- 
ship is to be maintained) that the Apostle himself would have done so. 

There are three passages in the Epistles of St. Ignatius in which 
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Pilate is named in connexion with the Gospel history. None of them 
countenances the idea that the formula could bear the meaning simply 
of ‘in the time of ...’.. When (in Ad Magnesios, xi) he emphasizes 
the certainty of the birth, suffering, and resurrection of the Lord 
with a chronological reference, he does not express it by this pre- 
position with the Governor’s name, but attaches the synchronism to 
the last-named event in a full-length phrase—‘ which happened in the 
time of the governorship of Pontius Pilate’. In Trall. ix and x 
the juridical and not the chronological interpretation is assured by the 
use of the word ‘was persecuted’ (or perhaps ‘ prosecuted’), and by 
the way in which the writer argues the reality of Christ’s suffering 
from the reality of his own parallel treatment by the imperial authorities 
—‘Jesus Christ, who truly was born . . . was truly persecuted under 
(or before) Pontius Pilate.... But if it is, as some say, that he 
seemed to suffer. ... why am I in bonds? And why am I praying 
to fight with beasts?’ (Cf. also Smyrn. iv, ‘If these deeds were 
wrought in semblance, I also in semblance am bound’.) In the third 
passage (Smyrn. i) the formula is extended to include the name of 
Herod the tetrarch—‘ Our Lord . . . truly under Pontius Pilate and 
Herod the tetrarch nailed (on the cross) for us in the flesh’—which 
shows that the interest underlying the use of these words is not 
directed to the time of the events but to the agents responsible for 
the Crucifixion—a point which the early Church liked to emphasize 
for its correspondence with the prophecy of Psalm ii (cf. the same 
thought in Acts iv. 27 and elsewhere in early Christian writers). 

The two Apologies of Justin Martyr, being addressed to official 
quarters at Rome, and designed to convince heathen readers of the 
facts on which Christian teaching was based, naturally refer several 
times to Palestinian governorships to determine the dates of the 
events, e.g. appeal is made to the supposed Acta ‘under Pontius 
Pilate’ and to the enrolments ‘ under Quirinius’, to corroborate what 
the Gospel tradition related about Jesus; and the Birth and Teaching 
are spoken of as having occurred ‘under’ these two officials respec- 
tively. From this it has been too readily assumed, when Justin uses 
_the epithet ‘crucified under Pontius Pilate’, that here also only a time 
reference is intended. But on a closer view it seems that a distinction 
must be made: the special epithet makes its appearance in each case 
not as the writer’s own statement but as a description of our Lord 
already current and supposed to be recognized as such by those to 
whom the Apologies were addressed. Thus in Apol. i. 13, rebutting 
the charge of ‘atheism’, the writer explains how Christians attribute 
Godhead ‘in the second place’ to ‘Jesus Christ ... who was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate’, but he extends this description with the words 
‘who was procurator in Judaea in the times of Tiberius Caesar’. 
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From this mode of speaking, compared with the passage in Ignatius 
(ad Magn. xi) quoted above, we may conclude that when Christian 
writers wished to emphasize the date of the Crucifixion they did it 
in so many words (‘in the time of . . .” or ‘in the times of . . .’), and 
that ‘under P. P.’ had not found place in the formal epithet with 
that motive. The inappropriateness of interpreting the preposition 
in a time sense is still more apparent in Justin’s reference (Apol. ii. 
6. 6) to the cure of demoniacs when adjured ‘by the name of Jesus 
Christ crucified under P. P.”, How would the date matter in a solemn 
formula of exorcism? Lastly, a deep doctrinal significance in the 
association of the procurator’s name can hardly be denied when in 
a description of baptism (Apol. i. 61. 13) we are told that the three- 
fold invocation included the name of ‘Jesus Christ crucified under 
P. P.’ and the name of ‘the Holy Ghost who by the prophets pro- 
claimed all the things concerning Jesus’. The passage is of special 
importance for the present inquiry, as it provides two parallel instances 
of the language of spontaneous belief and devotion passing by a natural 
process into the permanent structure of the Creed. Just as the epithet 
‘who spake by the prophets’, now embodied in the Constantinopolitan 
Symbol, preserves for us a contact with the interest of the early 
Church in the predictions of the Old Testament, so it is reasonable 
to suppose that when the words sub Pontio Pilato first appeared in 
the Western Creed at the end of the second century they bore a sig- 
nificance which had already attached to them in circumstances where 
the fixing of a date (cognitio temporum) would have been the last 
consideration to enter. 

Irenaeus (both in the contra Haereses and in the more recently 
known Demonstration of the Apostolic Preaching) gives similar testimony 
to the association of this formula with the adjuration of demoniacs 
and with the exercise of the charismata of the Church in general. 
But the most striking witness to the central importance which was 
thought to belong to Pilate’s part in the Crucifixion from the very 
first is that this author (c. Haer. 5. 12. 4) finds it natural to describe 
St. Paul’s new task after his conversion in the words ‘he proclaimed 
the good news that Christ Jesus who was crucified under Pontius Pilate 
is the Son of God’. 

In addition to the evidence drawn from Christian writings, some 
effects of the stress which the early Church laid on the name of the 
procurator by whom Jesus was condemned may not improbably be 
traced in quarters unfriendly to the faith. It has been held that 
Tacitus most likely derived his knowledge of Pilate as the executioner 
of Chrestus from Christian sources. Certainly in his summary of 
Jewish affairs (Hist. v. 9) he ignores the earlier line of Judaean 
procurators which included Pilate, and seems to date even the forma- 
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tion of the province from the death of Agrippa I in a.p. 44. Assuming 
then, that in his later work, when he had to deal with the origins of 
Christianity, he for the first time took cognizance of the Crucifixion 
and relied on Christian reports for that purpose, it is interesting to 
observe what the information meant to him and how it fits into the 
scheme of his narrative ; for that in turn throws light on what ‘ under 
Pontius Pilate’ stood for in the mouth of the Christians. The famous 
passage (Annals, xv. 44) is usually translated ‘Christ had been put to 
death in the reign of Tiberius by the procurator Pontius Pilate’. This 
is not what the Latin says, but rather ‘Christ had, by the imperial 
authority (imperitante) of Tiberius exercised through (per) the pro- 
curator P. P., incurred the penalty of death’. To the historian of 
the empire the importance of the mention of Pontius Pilate was that 
a sentence of death pronounced by him represented the earliest 
precedent for the imperial policy of regarding this new superstitio as 
a danger to the state (exitiabilis) which must be kept in check. And 
the Christians could not have been ignorant of this implication and 
its probable consequences, while they continued to proclaim the fact 
as essential to their belief in the Lord. The persistent use of this 
epithet must also have had much to do with the deep-rooted prejudice 
of heathen society against a religion which seemed to honour a con- 
victed criminal as its founder. To the pagan critic in the Octavius 
of Minucius Felix Jesus was noxius—one who had been ‘ punished 
for his crime’. Roman circles readily accepted Jewish representations 
(such as that of Josephus in Ant. 18. 3, or that of the Jew who figures 
in Origen’s contra Celsum) that the Cross was a ‘ punishment’ inflicted 
by Pilate—in fact that Jesus was a ‘bandit’ who had paid the penalty 
of his violence. The Christians naturally had their answer to this in 
the innocence and divinity of him who suffered (see Minucius Felix, 
29); but they could not be surprised at the persistence of the prejudice 
against them, when they proclaimed so openly in their formulas that 
Jesus had been sentenced to crucifixion by a Roman judge. 


II 

It might at first sight seem unnecessary to push the inquiry into 
the significance of this phrase in the Creed farther back to the actual 
historical circumstances of the Crucifixion. The part of Pilate in the 
event is so obvious in the New Testament narrative that it might be 
argued that this epithet for Jesus Christ, though not adopted for 
chronological reasons, had at most prevailed inevitably through popular 
reminiscence with no more didactic intention than is implied in 


' I offer this translation under correction, but I cannot find that imperito is 
anywhere used simply to mark the period of a reign, but always to denote 


effective authority. For the former sense Tacitus would probably have written 
sub Tiberio. 
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speaking of ‘the Marian martyrs’ or of ‘the Alice Lisle condemned 
to death by Judge Jeffreys’. Against this easy explanation it is necessary 
to recall how in the Gospel history itself the trial of our Lord by an 
imperial court holds so distinctive a place in the interplay of human 
and divine volition which resulted in the redemption of mankind, 
that it could not fail to form an integral part of the preaching of 
Christ crucified and risen again—and to have a definite doctrinal 
significance. The importance assigned by the narrative to the delivery 
of Jesus into the hands of Pilate would never have been questioned 
by the ordinary reader of the Gospels, had not students and com- 
mentators, with the modern interest in historical background, laid 
such stress on a single passage of the Fourth Gospel (John xviii. 31-2) 
which at first sight seems to be evidence for a restriction imposed on 
the native rulers by the suzerain power, so that by the mere govern- 
mental situation at that time the enemies of Jesus had no other course, 
once they had determined to destroy him, than to obtain his execution 
by the Roman procurator. If this were the correct interpretation of 
the words, it would conflict with the general impression given by the 
rest of the narrative of the peculiar horror and surprise which was felt 
at the action taken by the rulers—for the recourse to Pilate would on 
that supposition have been only the normal and expected procedure ; 
furthermore, the conclusion that must follow from this theory that there 
was no additional guilt on the part of the Jews in bringing this mode 
of death upon their victim is contradicted by the evangelist himself— 
implicitly in the same passage (ver. 32), and directly in chapter xix. 11, 
where in the dialogue with Pilate Jesus says ‘Thou wouldst have no 
authority against me, if it were not granted to thee (to have it) from 
on high; therefore he that delivered me to thee (i.e. the High Priest) 
hath greater sin’; lastly, with reference to the present inquiry, the 
acceptance of a view which makes the agency of the procurator in 
the Crucifixion a mere accident of the political situation of the Jewish 
rulers for which they were not responsible, would argue a considerable 
misunderstanding and failure of historical judgement in the tradition 
of the Christian Church, which has persisted in seeing separate signi- 
ficance in the bringing of our Lord into the court of Pilate—a fact 
worthy of inclusion in her creed. 

The historical question, whether the Roman government did as 
a fact deny the right of capital punishment to subject judiciaries 
either in Judaea or anywhere else, must be left to students of imperial 
administration.' We are concerned here only with the presentation 
of the Gospels themselves, and to ask whether the words ‘It is not 


* On this point, and on the interpretation of John xviii. 31, reference should 
be made to Jean Juster, Les Fuifs dans l’empire romain, Paris, P. Geuthner, 
1914. 
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lawful for us to put any man to death’ can linguistically, and with 
reference to the context, convey the meaning which in modern times 
has usually been attached to them. 

(1) Against that interpretation we have to set the general use in 
the N.T. of the phrase ‘It is not lawful as the equivalent of the 
Hebrew or Aramaic expression ‘It is bound’, i.e. not permitted by 
the Mosaic Law, as opposed to ‘It is loosed’ meaning that it is so 
permitted. Plentiful instances of the usage will occur to the reader 
of the Gospels, and it is not necessary to prove it by a list of references, 
except to note that there are only two instances in the whole N.T. 
where the phrase certainly has reference to Gentile restriction—viz. 
in Acts xvi. 25 where the citizens of Philippi speak of customs for- 
bidden to them ‘being Romans’, and (by inference) in Acts xxii. 25 
where a Roman centurion is asked whether ‘it is lawful’ for him and 
his company to scourge a citizen. It is improbable, then, that the 
evangelist would represent the Jewish accusers of Jesus, who at the 
very moment were advertising their scrupulous observance of the Law 
by keeping outside the Praetorium, as intending any other meaning by 
the phrase than the usual one—‘ our Law forbids us’. 

(2) Equal objections to the idea that the Sanhedrists were alleging 
a restriction imposed by the Roman administration will be seen by 
careful attention to the context. The dialogue, no doubt a dramatiza- 
tion by the writer, must for that very reason be interpreted according 
to logical sequence. The Jews having given an evasive answer as to 
the nature of the accusation, Pilate (following the principle that 
imperial adjudication being ‘extraordinary’ should be confined to 
cases of imperial interest) tells them to deal with the matter according 
to their own law. Logically, therefore, it should be a limitation 
imposed by their own law to which they attribute their unwillingness 
so to proceed. Now it would be absurd for anybody acquainted with 
the Mosaic Law to contend that this forbade all capital punishment 
in whatever circumstances ; indeed, later on in the Trial scene (John 
xix. 7), ‘the chief priests and the officers’ insist on the provision 
contained in the Law for putting a blasphemer to death. So the 
trend of the dialogue in xviii. 29-31 confirms the interpretation of 
‘It is not lawful’ in its natural and usual sense, and strongly suggests 
that the reference is not to a general and permanent restriction at all, 
but to some circumstance of the moment which for observers of the 
Jewish Law forbade the carrying out of a death penalty. The comment 
of St. Chrysostom, ‘in view of the season’ (i.e. the Passover Feast), 
seems a probable gloss upon the words: for we have the parallel of 
Herod Agrippa I suspending his proposed execution of St. Peter till 
‘after the Passover’ (Acts xii. 3 and 4), and (more explicitly to 
illustrate ‘it is not lawful’) the Sanhedrin was forbidden to enter 
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upon a capital case near any day of religious observance, owing to 
the requirement that a verdict of conviction in such a case could 
only be reached on the second day of the trial—‘ therefore such a case 
is not tried on the eve of a Sabbath or festival’ (Mishna iv. 1, transl. 
H. Danby, S.P.C.K., 1919, p. 71; cf. Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth, 
p- 341). But the strongest evidence against taking the words as the 
statement of a government regulation already in force is the evangelist’s 
own comment in the next verse—(The Jews said to him . . .) ‘that 
the word of Jesus might be fulfilled which he spake signifying by 
what manner of death he was about to die’. It was death by ‘lifting 
up from the earth’ that had been signified (John xii. 32, 33), and the 
fulfilment of this ‘word’ in the Roman penalty of crucifixion is here 
stated to have been brought about in the first instance by this 
particular allegation of the Sanhedrists. What point would there be 
in such an impressive judgement if the Jews were merely referring to 
a political restriction which already existed and was perfectly familiar 
to Pilate and to everybody else? In that case it would be the political 
situation that caused the fulfilment of the prediction, and not anything 
that the Jews said or did at this point. The intention of the writer 
seems clear—to indicate that the decisive act in bringing about the 
crucifixion was this pretext of their own inability just then to proceed 
in the case, by which the Jews persuaded Pilate that it was an oppor- 
tunity for compliance with their national customs that Jesus should 
be tried in his court, the original charge of ‘blasphemy’ being suitably 
dressed up as one of claiming to be a king, so that Roman adminis- 
tration could plausibly take cognizance of it, all the more because 
there were other offenders on the charge of insurrection already in 
the hands of the Government. Pilate, of course, was to blame too— 
for being willing to co-operate thus with Caiaphas without inquiry ; 
but the evangelist rightly declares that the initial cause of the execution 
of Jesus by the heathen mode was the unworthy and hypocritical 
excuse on the ground of their Law, by which the Sanhedrin contrived 
that the Roman government should do expeditiously, and with the 
additional ignominy of crucifixion, what it had originally intended to 
effect by the native mode of procedure, this last having turned out 
to be of doubtful validity and, perhaps, to offer little prospect of 
successful execution. This explanation of the recourse to Pilate is 
confirmed by the exact wording of Acts xiii. 27,28: the Jerusalemites 
and their rulers had failed to recognize the promised Saviour of Israel 
and to understand the utterances of the prophets, and had fulfilled 
these by passing sentence (on the Messiah), and, ‘not having found 
any (real) ground for putting him to death,’ they requested of Pilate 
that he should be slain’. 


* There is no justification (according to modern interpretation of N.T. 
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It was the realization of the weakness of the case for punishment 
under the Jewish Law that prompted the urgent and persevering 
demand on the Governor to execute Jesus on Roman charges. A 
similar dilemma of the Sanhedrin with regard to the Apostles is 
described in Acts iv. 21—‘ finding no way of their punishing them, 
on account of the people’—though there the situation is stated in 
order to explain the release of the victims, not, as here, a change of 
procedure. 

Against this single passage in the Gospels, which we conceive to 
have been misinterpreted and to afford no good evidence for the view 
that a trial before Pilate was the normal and necessary sequel to the 
death sentence passed by the Sanhedrin, we can set the many features 
of the narrative which point to the opposite conclusion, namely, that 
the delivery of Jesus into the hands of the Governor was a separate 
‘counsel and deed’ (Luke xxiii. 51), unexpected except by Jesus 
himself, unintended even by his enemies until the actual perpetration 
of it by the cunning design of the High Priest, an act of peculiar 
horror in the eyes of contemporaries, but of the most momentous 
consequences. The repeated predictions, growing in definiteness, of 
special ignominy awaiting the Christ in Jerusalem (in the last of which 
the ‘delivery to the Gentiles’ stands out as a separate act leading up 
to the death apart from the condemnation to death by the Sanhedrin, 
Mark x. 33, Matt. xx. 18f.), however they may be discounted by 
critics as ‘prophecies after the event’, prove at least that, when the 
Gospel tradition was being formed, the issue of Sanhedrist hostility 
in crucifixion by the Roman Governor was so abnormal an event, 
that Jesus must be supposed to have had the greatest difficulty to get 
his disciples to understand even the possibility of it. This representa- 
tion would hardly be worth inventing if it was an established fact 
that the Jewish authorities could only inflict death on an inconvenient 
prophet by reference to the Gentile court, and if consequently the 
disciples knew all along that crucifixion might result from the declared 
hostility of the ruling class. In fact, with one exception, the narratives 
give no hint in reporting the frequent designs against the life of 
Jesus that it was intended to give him up to Pilate, until it was 


Greek) for translating this clause in terms of ‘though’ and ‘ yet’, as in A.V., 
R.V., and more recent versions. The negative used does not require any idea 
of ‘condition’ or ‘concession’, and the participial sentence ‘ not having found 
any ...’ most naturally represents a step in the narrative leading up to, and 
accounting for, the principal verb ‘they requested...’. Cf. Matt. i. 19, 
‘Joseph ... not willing to make her a public example, was minded . . .’; 
Acts xvii. 5, 6, ‘. . . assaulted the house of Jason, and sought to bring (Paul 
and Silas) out to the people, but, not having found them, they drew Jason ...’. 
(Here we have an exact parallel of the negative participial sentence leading 
up to and explaining a change of procedure.) 
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actually done. The one exception is Luke xx. 20 where the catch- 
question about the tribute is said to be devised ‘so as to deliver him 
up to the rule and the authority of the governor’. It is to be noted, 
however, that this explanation is peculiar to St. Luke, the common 
tradition being merely that the purpose was to entrap him in a pro- 
nouncement. It is not very clear from the statements in which the 
Synoptists agree what was the malicious design behind the question, 
and the explanation given by St. Luke may be only his conjecture : 
but in any case the action taken by the Sanhedrin, when the un- 
expected opportunity of a traitorous disciple arose, was not on the 
lines of seeking the intervention of the Governor; upon the arrest 
the prisoner is taken to the High Priest’s palace, not to the Praetorium ; 
the evidence sought against him is of offences against the Jewish 
Law, which could justify putting him to death; and (overtly at least) 
the supreme native court finds in the admission of Jesus that he 
is the Messiah in the highest sense the warrant for a formal con- 
demnation to death for blasphemy. No doubt Caiaphas and a few 
others already had in mind the use that could be made before the 
Roman authorities of a claim to Messiahship ; but as far as the open 
proceedings are concerned there is no suggestion up to this point 
of anything but a death by stoning as the appropriate penalty of 
blasphemy. Indeed the procedure before Pilate stands out so distinctly 
a8 a separate prosecution and condemnation that some modern critics 
have cast doubt on the existence of a Jewish trial at all, regarding 
this part of the story as a Christian invention to make the crucifixion 
the deliberate act of the Mosaic polity instead of an unfortunate 
mistake, as apologists for the Sanhedrin represent it to have been. 
A less drastic treatment of historical evidence is to accept the Gospels’ 
representation of two trials as correct, but to see the clear line of 
distinction between them made by the wording of Matt. xxvii. 1 and 
2 compared with Matt. xxvi. 59. The object of the first council was 
‘to put Jesus to death’ under native rules of procedure: it could 
only be because that method had in some way proved ineffective 
that a second council was found necessary to devise the same end, 
and a quite different method was adopted—that of handing him over 
as a prisoner to the judgement of Pilate. 

Assuming this to be a correct reading of the evidence supplied by 
the Gospels, it may still be asked what was the cause of the un- 
expected and momentous change of procedure. Even if long intended 
by the subtle Caiaphas, it had to commend itself to the general body 
of the Sanhedrin as the wisest course to pursue for its own interest. 
We may conjecture that the ‘fear of the people’ which, we are so 
often told, restricted the action of the priesthood at this time, would 


be the main consideration. Even outside the period of the Feast it 
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would be difficult to carry out an execution by stoning on anyone 
for the claim to be Messiah with nothing but the decision of the 
Council to show that it was an untrue claim. On the other hand, 
a Messianic claimant who had already been delivered, unresisting, 
into the hands of the Romans and had not struck a blow for the 
national cause would be a Messiah who had deservedly failed, and 
there would be no desire on the part of the populace to interfere 
with the execution in those circumstances. The readiness with which 
the crowd subsequently took up the cry ‘ Not this man but Barabbas’, 
when Pilate offered a loophole of escape for Jesus, shows that this 
was an accurate forecast of what popular sentiment would be, once 
the non-violent character of his ‘kingdom’ was made clear. Realizing 
then, that they were on very weak ground for executing an ecclesiastical 
sentence in face of popular favour, the rulers might well decide to 
change their tactics and accuse Jesus to the procurator as a pretender 
to royalty, and that at a moment when the stir caused by the revolt 
of Barabbas and his following would force Pilate to be particularly 
careful of his reputation for loyalty to Caesar, and when the same 


circumstance had temporarily drawn away popular favour to another 
object. 


Ill 


Not only does the delivery of Jesus to the Roman authority stand 
out in the Gospel story as an abnormal and startling action of the 
hierarchy, adding peculiar poignancy to the rejection of the Messiah, 
but there are signs that this feature of our Lord’s death came to 
occupy a distinct place in apostolic doctrine for its bearing on the 
obstinate claim of the Jewish Law and polity to retain their old 
position. This challenging note is first heard in the argument for the 
extension of the Gospel and the abolition of local exclusiveness 
elaborated by St. Stephen in his defence before the Sanhedrin; the 
long course of resistance to the divine purpose has now culminated, 
he cries, in not the murder only but the ‘betrayal’ of the Righteous 
One to the heathen overlord who represented the enemies of the 
nation; what else could follow but the forfeiture of the national 
privileges? (Acts vii. 52 f.).. And the same thought of ‘Christ 
crucified’ as an emblem of Jewish apostasy underlies all the Pauline 
theology of the abolition of ‘ordinances’ and the breaking down of 
the wall of partition effected by the Cross. Now if it can be shown 
with some probability that this impressive proof that the exclusive 


* Cf. also the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, where it is noticeable 
that St. Luke, if not also St. Matthew (the reading in Matt. xxi. 39 is doubtful), 
makes the application to the actual event more definite by placing the expulsion 
of the Son from the Vineyard before the slaying instead of after, as in St. Mark. 
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claims of the Law had been surrendered once and for all was symbolized 
in the primary instruction of converts by the announcement that 
Christ has been crucified by sentence of the Roman Governor of 
Judaea, we shall have found the first step in the development of what 
might have seemed an unimportant historical detail into a vital element 
of faith, which ultimately provided Christians with a succinct formula 
to describe the Lord in whom they believed. It may be that St. Irenaeus 
was guilty of no anachronism but was recording a true tradition when 
he spoke of St. Paul ‘proclaiming the Gospel that Christ Jesus, who 
was crucified under Pontius Pilate, is the Son of God’ (c. Haer. 5. 
12.4). As evidence for the appearance of Pilate’s name in the primitive 
*kerygma’ of the Church we can hardly adduce the occurrence of it 
in the early chapters of Acts, though the stress laid in St. Peter’s 
indictment of the people upon the proceedings of the Gentile court 
(Acts iii. 13-15) does suggest a doctrinal significance already attaching 
to the man by whose agency the rejection and death of the ‘Servant’ 
had been effected. These references, however, could be accounted 
for by the vivid recollection of recent events in the place where the 
preaching started. But the case is different when emphasis is laid on 
Pilate’s part in the death of Christ some twenty years after the event, 
and as far away from the scene as Pisidian Antioch (Acts xiii. 26—41). 
Here emerges a permanent and distinct significance in the agency by 
which the Jews achieved their purpose, over and above the obvious 
cruelty and injustice of the deed—pointing, rather, to its recoil on 
the religious authority of the system which had been guilty of such 
a betrayal of privilege. The passage is evidence both of an early 
connexion of Pilate’s name with primary instruction in the Christian 
faith, and of the particular truth which the mention of him was 
intended to convey; for it is part of the discourse placed by the 
historian at the outset of the evangelization of Galatia and obviously 
meant to summarize the content of the Gospel as it would be presented 
to each centre of the Diaspora in that province; and logically the 
details which led up to the Crucifixion and Resurrection (including 
the application to the procurator) are recounted in order to prove the 
necessity of the extension of the Gospel beyond the limits of the 
authority centred in Jerusalem—‘ To us was the word of this salvation 
sent out, for the dwellers in Jerusalem and their rulers . . . fulfilled 
the prophecies (concerning the promised Deliverer) and . . . requested 
of Pilate that he should be slain’. The word ‘send out’ belongs to 
the vocabulary of the wider interpretation of God’s call which was 
so repugnant to the nationalist sentiment of Jerusalem; thus it is 
applied by St. Stephen to the first going down of the patriarchs into 
Egypt from the Holy Land (Acts vii. 12), and it was in the peremptory 
command of the Lord to St. Paul to abandon Jerusalem, the very 
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recounting of which roused the mob to fury (Acts xxii. 21f.). We 
may fairly infer, even from this single instance, that the judgement 
of Jesus Christ by Pilate had its place in the preaching addressed to 
the Diaspora, and that the purpose of its telling was to explain why 
the divine promises were no longer confined to national limits but 
‘sent out’ to the whole world. This supposition is confirmed, and 
seen to fit in with evidence from the Epistle to the Galatians, by 
noting the allusion to ‘the tree’ which follows immediately on the 
mention of Pilate in the passage we are considering. In Gal. iii. 9, 14 
the Deuteronomic text ‘Cursed is everyone that hangeth on a tree’ 
is the ‘scripture’ from which St. Paul argues that Christ by the 
manner of his death became a ‘curse’ for us to redeem us from the 
‘curse’ of the Law. Now the only way in which Jesus could be said 
to suffer this extreme excommunication at the hands of official Judaism 
was by the delivery of him up to the Gentiles to be crucified— 
certainly not by the condemnation for blasphemy, which involved no 
such ignominy as could typify ‘the curse of God’. So in Acts xiii. 
27-30 we may regard the application to Pilate ‘that he should be 
slain’ as the culminating act which involved the excommunication 
pronounced by Deuteronomy on ‘everyone that hangeth upon a tree’ 
and thus completed the fulfilment by the people of Jerusalem and 
their rulers of ‘all that was written concerning’ the promised Saviour. 

Here, then, we have a probable explanation how the judgement 
of Pilate first became a distinct and necessary element of Christian 
teaching. It stood both for the Jewish and Gentile convert as a symbol 
of the great fact that official Judaism had betrayed its own cause by 
handing over the Christ to the Gentile power, and therefore had 
forfeited its claim to dictate the terms of salvation to the world. In 
his condemnation to the Cross Jesus had incurred the extremest ban 
which the Mosaic Law contemplated, and the reversal of that ban by 
the Resurrection proclaimed the abrogation of the whole principle of 
exclusion, in terms of which the Jewish polity had inadequately 
interpreted the Divine purpose, presenting this as a ‘curse’ instead 
of a ‘blessing’. It may be urged that, if the name of Pilate bore this 
significance, we should have expected it to occur in the Pauline 
Epistles, especially in the arguments for the extension of the Gospel 
to the Gentiles. (We have already considered 1 Tim. vi. 13 as be- 
longing, rather, to a later stage in the history.) But it is an admitted 
fact that, owing to the occasional nature of the Epistles, we cannot 
look to them for a complete account of the instruction of converts, 
which they naturally assume as known. There is, however, one 
passage, Gal. iii. 1, which suggests that the crucifixion as a public 
and official act of the Roman government was a prominent part of 
the first announcement of the Gospel. St. Paul says that the original 
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‘notification’ that Jesus Christ had been crucified should have been 
enough in itself to prevent the Galatians looking away to ‘works of 
law’ as a means of justification ; that is, the mere fact of the Messiah 
being handed over to Gentile punishment condemned the Mosaic 
system for ever as an authoritative guide to salvation. The phrase 
here used (‘notified’ or ‘posted up’ for all to see), addressed to 
inhabitants of Roman colonies, would be an appropriate reminder of 
the official guise in which the death of Christ had been first announced 
to them—‘ crucified by sentence of Pontius Pilate’. 

If we may accept the foregoing as a likely account of the first 
appearance of Pilate’s name in the primary teaching of the Christian 
faith, it is easy to see a reason for its retention in that position after 
emancipation from Judaic restrictions had been achieved and the 
controversy of Law versus Gospel was no longer a major problem 
for the convert to Christianity. We may well suppose that a new 
motive for keeping the judgement of the Roman procurator in the 
forefront of instruction arose when the Church was plunged into 
a death struggle with the Empire. It was no longer Pilate the un- 
witting instrument of Jewish apostasy that was thought of, but Pilate 
the earliest representative of Caesar to confront the Truth with no 
other argument than that of imperial interests backed by force. That 
encounter, ending in the victory of the Resurrection, was cherished 
in the memory of the Church as the prototype of all the unjust and 
futile attempts of the world-power to crush the faith ; every Christian 
with the prospect before him of condemnation to death by an imperial 
magistrate for no reason except the profession of the ‘Name’ would 
be buoyed up by the thought that he had accepted the service of 
Jesus Christ ‘ crucified under Pontius Pilate’, but also risen, ascended, 
and the future judge of the world. Of this aspect of the Crucifixion 
as the opening of conflict with the Empire we should not expect to 
hear much in the earlier books of the New Testament. There is. 
however, one passage, 1 Cor. ii. 6-8, in which St. Paul might seem 
to regard the Crucifixion in that light, when he speaks of it as a deed 
of ‘the rulers of this age’ which proved that ‘not one’ of them 
possessed the true wisdom. But it is doubtful whether he is referring 
here to earthly rulers or to the spiritual powers of darkness. It is 
arguable that the former interpretation suits best the contrast drawn 
by St. Paul between the wisdom of God displayed in the Cross and 
the ‘wisdom of this age’ sought after by the Gentiles; for recent 
converts in a Roman colony, many of them, perhaps, Roman citizens, 
would be most likely to see ground for worldly confidence and conceit 
in the tangible power of the empire and its representatives, and need 
to be reminded that such confidence had been proved illusory by the. 
equally tangible fact of what had been done to ‘the Lord of Glory’ 
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in Jerusalem. But it would be precarious to say that the Apostle in 
these words was already envisaging the conflict between the Church 
and the Empire or thinking of the judgement of Pilate as the first 
blow of the war. On the other hand there is no doubt that one part 
of the New Testament does reflect this later condition of things 
which according to our view finally established the formula in the 
religious consciousness of the Church. The space and care devoted 
by the evangelists to the Roman trial of Jesus reveals the interest that 
by that time was taken inthe nature and force of the case which the 
empire could put up against the new faith. Hence the full description 
of the course of the trial so as to bring out the fact that the prisoner 
was condemned simply on the charge of being what he was, ‘the 
King of the Jews’, i.e.the widely expected claimant to world sovereignty 
whom the Romans feared,’ and for no other offence against govern- 
ment of which Pilate could find him guilty. Whatever mixed motives 
impelled the procurator to accept this charge of the Jews and base 
his sentence upon it, he had in fact inaugurated the imperial policy 
of proscribing the mere name of Christian, as implying a menace to 
Roman order, without offering any evidence of the fact or using any 
argument but force. To recognize that in presenting their narrative 
the writers had in view the later situation does not imply that they 
have not given a substantially true account of the facts. The Synoptic 
story bears the stamp of truth in its unimpassioned simplicity, and is 
confirmed by what we know from other sources as to the relations 
between the procurators and the hierarchy. Only in the case of the 
Fourth Gospel is it permissible to see the dramatization and under- 
lining of the essential features in which contemporaries were interested : 
e.g. the true sense in which Jesus was a ‘king’, the harmlessness of 
his kingdom from the governmental point of view, the reminder of the 
divine source of imperial authority, the virtual surrender of the Jews 
to the absolute sovereignty of Caesar through having put themselves 
forward as vindicators of his supremacy, and the final persistence of 
Pilate in proclaiming the kingship of Jesus without the qualification 
which his enemies intended. But, after all, these are but interpreta- 
tions of the eternal truths that lay behind the outward face of events. 


The foregoing inquiry has suggested two successive motives which 
may account for the Church having retained the name of the man 
‘under’ whom Christ suffered in the forefront of her teaching, with 
the result that ‘crucified under Pontius Pilate’ became a recognized 
description of Jesus Christ and was eventually embodied first in the 


* See Matt. ii. 2, and the statements of Suetonius (Vespasian 5) and Tacitus 
(Hist. v. 13) about expectations ‘ut eo tempore Judaea profecti rerum 
potirentur’. 
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Western Creed and ultimately in all the Creeds. But the special 
significance which we have supposed to attach to the procuratorial 
judgement depended on certain historical situations, first, the critical 
period when men had to be apprised of the complete breach which 
had already taken place between the new faith and the exclusiveness 
of Judaic nationalism, and secondly, the era of conflict with imperial 
power ; and since both these situations are past, the symbol which 
was appropriate to them might now be regarded as a meaningless 
survival. Indeed the change of conditions from a hostile to a friendly 
empire probably made it natural even in the days of St. Augustine 
to ignore the older association of imperial magistrates with the idea 
of official persecution, and to fall back on the colourless explanation, 
‘propter temporum cognitionem’. Different, however, as modern 
conditions are, the removal of that clause would leave a gap in the 
Apostles’ Creed which it would be difficult to fill with an equally 
succinct and edifying statement. I would maintain that to an intelligent 
hearer of the present day, with his general knowledge of the Gospel 
story, the words do convey something of the suggestions which they 
conveyed, more vividly, no doubt, in the early age of the Church. 
Since everyone knows that Jesus arraigned before Pilate was the 
innocent and unresisting victim of jealous compatriots, the mention 
of the immediate cause of the Crucifixion prepares the mind to see in 
it the value of a ‘sacrifice’ to and for human sin, and in the Resurrec- 
tion the victory of love over selfishness. With this significance in the 
words it is interesting to compare the twofold eucharistic tradition of 
East and West. Where the Roman liturgy marks the sacrificial import 
of the Dominical Institution with the words ‘the day before he 
suffered’, the Eastern tradition preserves the New Testament form 
‘in the same night in which he was delivered up’. The translation 
‘betrayed’ with which this form was brought into our own Consecration 
Prayer in the sixteenth century inevitably suggests to the modern ear 
the narrower sense of the action of Judas, but the way in which many 
of the ancient liturgies amplify the phrase (‘was delivered up, or 
rather delivered himself up’) show that they at any rate did not so 
interpret it. Thus in two parallel departments of teaching, the credal 
and the liturgical, the Chur-h may be said to have preserved the 
memory of the action, so momentous for the world’s redemption, 
when ‘all the chief priests and the elders of the people took counsel 
against Jesus to put him to death, and when they had bound him, 
led him away and delivered him up to Pilate the governor’. The other 
suggestion which can still attend the recital of this clause, the suggestion 
of an official judgement of secular power passed upon the Son of God 
and reversed by the Resurrection, opens up an aspect of the Christian 
faith which has often been forgotten but seems to call for special 
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attention in face of the modern deification of the State: the belief in 
Christ not only as the redeemer from sin but as the victor oygr all 
worldly powers and judgements. The sentence given from ‘the 
judgement-seat of Caesar’ is seen here in its true proportions beside 
the judgement of the quick and dead which is the prerogative of the 
Crucified. To quote the words of Dr. Glover (Christ in the Ancient 
World, p. 38), ‘What did it mean to [the New Testament writers], 
and to the world then and thereafter, that the best and wisest govern- 
ment mankind had seen could not contrive better than that Pontius 
Pilate should crucify Jesus? . . . Yes, the Cross of Christ guarantees 
human freedom (in relation to society and government), because— 
because it cannot conceivably be the last word in human story. The 
victory cannot remain with Pilate; there is an alternative.’ 
STEPHEN LIBERTY 


THE IMPERATIVAL USE OF iva IN THE NEW 
TESTAMENT 


Tue articles on this subject by Drs. C. J. Cadoux and H. G. Meecham ' 
raise a number of interesting questions. 

1. Dr. Meecham asserts that ‘the ‘four unmistakable cases” 
should perhaps be reduced to three’. The doubtful case is Gal. ii. of., 
of which Dr. Meecham says ‘ It is at least possible to take the second 
iva, like the first, as expressing content’. It seems to us just possible 
that the first iva expresses purpose, though it is far more likely to be 
content, as we shall assume, according to the usual view. Of the 
second iva there are two possible explanations. 

(a) There is the explanation tacitly ruled out by Dr. Cadoux and 
mentioned as possible by Dr. Meecham. This suggests that this iva 
expresses content in the sense that it expresses a further point in the 
agreement implied in the giving right hands of fellowship. That 
agreement then had two points: first, that about the spheres of work; 
second, that about remembering the poor. It may be said that if the 
instances of iva were thus co-ordinate, we might have expected the 
second to stand at the beginning of its clause, or indeed to be replaced 
by a mere conjunction such as «ai. 

(6) There is the explanation deemed by Dr. Cadoux to be certain, 
by Dr. Meecham to be probable, that this is the ‘independent im- 
peratival use’. We agree with the substance of this opinion, but the 
expression seems unfortunate, for it suggests a closer parallel to such 
instances as Eph. v. 33 than the facts warrant. We must first ask in 
what sense these instances can be described as imperatival. Their 


* ¥.T.S. xiii. 165 ff. (July-Oct. 1941); xliii. 179-80 (July—Oct. 1942). 
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origin, as is universally admitted, lies in the omission of a word such 
as 0éAw. Thus Eph. v. 33 is in origin equivalent to @éAw 5é iva 
yuvn doBira tov avdpa. In such a case the clause of course expresses 
content; the sentence is an indirect command, equivalent to the 
classical infinitive, but in actual use this has become almost exactly 
equivalent to an imperative (or, in the rare use in the first person, 
a hortatory subjunctive) as the parallel with dya7drw in the preceding 
clause in Eph. v. 33 clearly shows. Hence the name ‘ imperatival iva’ 
and the necessity of classifying it separately from iva of content. 

Now the second iva in Gal. ii. g f. satisfies none of these conditions. 
The clause can be paraphrased neither by 0éAw tva pynpovedwyev nor 
by the imperative pvnpovevere nor by the hortatory subjunctive 
pvnpovedwpev, for it does not mean ‘let us remember the poor’ but 
‘they said that we were to remember the poor’. In other words, the 
avoidance of the iva by the substitution of the imperative is impossible 
here; the ivaisessential. It will be said that this is indirect imperatival 
iva. But what is that but an indirect command, in which the iva 
denotes content? It is true that here the verb of commanding is 
omitted, being understood from defias eSwxav ... Kowwvias. But 
that does not alter the case. The true parallel with Eph. v. 33 would 
be iva pvnpovednre, suitably introduced as the actual words of James’ 
party. It is possible to call this indirect use ‘ imperatival ’, but it is mis- 
leading. It should be called content, in the full sense which ‘ direct’ 
imperatival iva had in its origins, but has lost in its developed form. 

2. Another difficulty is raised by the passages of the iva . . . rAnpwOF 
type. Here we are explicitly asked by Dr. Cadoux to avail ourselves 
of the analogy of Eph. v. 33, which must be translated ‘let the wife 
fear the husband’. This would imply that iva . . . tAnpw67 is to be 
translated ‘let (the saying) be fulfilled’. But in fact Dr. Cadoux 
translates e.g. John xv. 24f. ‘(the saying) had to be fulfilled’, which 
is very different. ‘Imperatival’ would surely be an inept name for 
such an idea, which an imperative would be quite unable to convey. 
Indeed, it could be rendered in Greek only by some paraphrase with 
an auxiliary word such as é5e. We are now very far from the mere 
omission of 6éAw, which was admitted to be the origin of the con- 
struction. In fact, the addition of the idea of past necessity, or rather 
the substitution of this idea for that of command, is not found in 
any of the clear instances of imperatival iva, and we venture to doubt 
whether this use of the construction exists at all. 

This doubt extends to other passages not of the iva . . . tAnpw6j 
type, e.g. John i. 8, cited by Dr. Cadoux. If the iva were imperatival, 
the translation would naturally be ‘let him bear witness’, which gives 
no sense here. Dr. Cadoux has to translate ‘He had to bear wit- 
ness’. We suggest that there is no evidence for the existence of this 
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construction: the alternative is, of course, to revert to the old view 
and simply supply an omitted clause, taking the iva as final. This is 
a perfectly satisfactory method. This would disqualify the following 
among Dr. Cadoux’s instances: John i. 8, xv. 24f., xviii. 31 f.,' 
xix. 24; 1 John ii. 19; Matt. ii. 15, iv. 14, xii. 17.2 See also John 
ix. 3,> xviii. 8 f. 

Mark xiv. 49 does not fall quite into this class, for the idea of 
pastness has not to be imported there. But the idea of necessity is 
still a difficulty. If the iva were imperatival, it would be more 
natural to translate ‘ Let the scriptures be fulfilled’ than ‘The scrip- 
tures have to be fulfilled’. John xiii. 18 is similar. 

3- In some other instances Dr. Cadoux’s suggestion is possible, 
but seems to have nothing to commend it in comparison with the 
normal translation. Such is John xiv. 31, translated by Dr. Cadoux 
‘The world needs to learn’. 

Eph. i. 16f. is surely as clear an instance as we could hope to find 
of iva in an indirect command, denoting content after a verb of 
commanding, or, as here, praying. Eph. iii. 15 f. is similar, for 
‘I bend my knees’ may surely be regarded as equivalent to a verb 
of praying. To take these otherwise would produce instances of 
parataxis, towards which the author of Ephesians shows no strong 
tendency. The drastic reconstruction of the prayer in John xvii. 18 ff., 
to which Dr. Cadoux does not refer, proposed in the article by 
Jannaris* which he cites, is more plausible than this. 

Dr. Cadoux does not add John xi. 52 to his list of instances of 
imperatival iva, though it is difficult to see how it differs from some 
of his instances; he prefers to take it as ‘strictly final’, a position 
which he distinguishes from that of Dr. W. F. Howard,’ who treats 
it as elliptical. But those who use the phrase ‘elliptical use of aA.’ 
iva’ would not necessarily deny that the use of the iva in that con- 
struction is final. If Dr. Cadoux simply means that he regards it as 
a final construction without an ellipsis (as opposed to an elliptical 
final construction), then we may admit that it is not necessary (as 
it often is) to supply éyévero or the like, as the force of eAAev 
amobvicxew may continue. But it is equally possible to say that 


those words must be supplied again after aAA’, and it is elliptical in 
that sense. 


* Dr. Cadoux admits this is more ambiguous. 

* To adduce xiii. 35 as resembling this is no help to Dr. Cadoux. Are we 
to understand that there is an imperatival éaws ? 

3 Dr. Cadoux considers it possible to subordinate this to the following 
sentence, putting a comma after aird: he relegates to a foot-note the simpler 
view, which is to suppose an ellipsis before iva. 

4A. N. Jannaris, The Expositor, V. ix. 305 ff. (April 1899). 

5 The Fourth Gospel, 253. 
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4. Of Dr. Cadoux’s ‘tolerably clear’ cases in the first person, in 
John i. 22, surely ‘Tell us, that we may answer’ gives better sense 
than ‘We have to give an answer’. In John ix. 36 ‘Tell me, that 
I may believe’ gives better sense than ‘I have to believe’,’ which 
would be an almost meaningless and most unnatural way of speaking. 
2 Cor. x. 8f. and Philem. 19 are possible but not certain uses of the 
imperatival iva: so is Mark v. 12, added by Dr. Meecham. In Mark 
x. §1 (= Luke xviii. 41), we have an instance which Dr. Meecham 
claims as probable, but Dr. Cadoux for once rejects, probably rightly. 
Mark xii. 15 is probably final. The conclusion of this investigation, 
together with that of Gal. ii. 9 f., shows that there is no certain use 
of imperatival iva with the first person in the N.T. Nor is this 
surprising when we recall that such a construction would not replace 
an imperative but a hortatory subjunctive, which means that anyone 
contemplating the use of this construction is bound to see that the 
omission of iva will shorten the sentence without necessitating any 
further change. Those who wish to strengthen the hortatory sub- 
junctive can use ddes or ddere, as in Matt. vii. 4 and Mark xv. 36. 
Indeed, imperatival iva with the first person singular is very seldom 
found at all. The stock example is in Epictetus III. iv. 9, dye iva 
Ladpwv orepavwhh ... dye iva typjow tiv euavTod mpoaipeow.” 
Here the parallelism with the immediately preceding iva with the 
third person requires the construction. It is little needed otherwise. 

5. Of the numerous instances in the second person mentioned by 
Dr. Cadoux as possible, Dr. Meecham has indicated a preference for 
‘content’ in four, in one of which ‘purpose’ is also possible. The 
following may also be classed as ‘content’ or ‘purport’ though not 
after verbs of commanding (indirect commands) : there are, of course, 
other uses of iva, which are nevertheless ‘ content’: 

1 Cor. xiv. 1 and Col. iv. 173 are probably instances of iva denoting 
content after a verb of striving; here, of course, as in indirect com- 
mands, the iva clause is a substantive clause in place of the object of 
the sentence. We may compare Col. iv. 16 (the first ive), which, 
if we may argue ex silentio, Dr. Cadoux allows to be ‘content’, for 
he does not mention it when he refers to Col. iv. 16 fin. 

In 2 John 6 fin., iva denotes content, surely, in a clause standing 
in apposition to a pronoun, which it explains. Cf. the first iva in the 


* Such a translation is implied by Dr. Cadoux’s ‘ John ix. 36 is very similar’ 
(to i. 22). 

* Cited, e.g., in D. S. Sharp, Epictetus and the New Testament, 96. 

3 With what is usually called ‘ accusative by anticipation’. It-would perhaps 
be nearer to the mind of the author to suggest that in this, as in some other 
instances of this idiom, the subordinate clause is an afterthought; but a sub- 
ordinated, not a co-ordinated, afterthought. 
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same verse, which (again ex silentio) Dr. Cadoux seems to allow. 
The fact that the pronoun refers to 4 évroA7 makes this clause closely 
akin to indirect command. 

1 Cor. xvi. 15 f. is probably ‘content’ in indirect command inter- 
rupted by a parenthesis. 

But Dr. Cadoux does not only seem to allow ‘insufficient scope’, 
as Dr. Meecham suggests, to ‘content’; he surely allows insufficient 
scope to ‘purpose’; the following would be better classed under 
that head : 

1 Thess, iv. 11 f.; Eph. iii. 17 f.; Phil. i. 10, ii. 14 f.; 1 Pet. ii. 21; 
Heb. xii. 3; Apoc. xviii. 4, xix. 17f.; 1 Tim. iii. 14f.; and, less 
certainly, 2 Pet. i. 4. 

The following among Dr. Cadoux’s instances are also doubtful : 
1 Cor. xvi. 6; Phil. ii. 2; John x. 37f.; Jas. i. 4. In the first of 
these the imperatival sense is very unlikely, for the time to give such 
a command has not yet arrived. It is probably a ‘weakened’ final 
use, perhaps verging on the consecutive (ecbatic): but in any case is 
to be regarded as a subordinate clause. In Phil. ii. 2, the iva clause 
defines that which would give the writer joy. This is classified by 
Burton‘ with John viii. 56, ix. 22, and Gal. ii. 9 (supra); cf. the infini- 
tive in Acts xv. 10. In John x. 37f., which resembles 1 Cor. xvi. 6, 
the iva clause seems clearly subordinate, but is not easy to classify as 
purpose or result; there must, of course, have been clauses which 
were felt to hover between the two; otherwise the ecbatic construction 
could never have developed out of the telic. Jas. i. 4 is similar. 
1 Cor. v. 2 is probably ecbatic, as some commentators take it: others 
regard it as telic (so Lietzmann) or ‘content’. A. R. Georce 


WESTERN TEXT AND ORIGINAL TEXT IN THE 
EPISTLES 
THIs study is an attempt to apply to the Epistles the argument of an 
earlier note in the JouRNAL on ‘ Western Text and Original Text in 
the Gospels and Acts’.* The same criteria will be now applied to 
a number of passages in the Epistles, and certain general conclusions 
will be drawn from their application. 
First, omissions: (1) Gal. i.6. Here we have the following readings : 
(a) ev xdpure P* FGg, vg. (1 MS.), Marc., Tert., Lucif., Victorin., 
Eus. 1/3, Ambst., Bas., Pelag. 
(b) ev xdpere Oeod Orig.'*-, Theodt., 7, 327, 336 
(c) €v xdpere Xpuorod NAB, wg., syr. pesh., pal., boh., and most 
MSS. 
* Moods and Tenses, 91 f. * ¥.T.S. xliv. 24-36. 
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(d) €v xdpite Xpiorod *Inood sah., vg. (2 MSS.), Hier. 
(e) €v xdpere "Inood Xpwrod D, 326, d, syr. hkl.* 
It is clear that (a) is both intrinsically superior to the other variants 
which are explained by it and that it has early and weighty attestation, 
though this is mainly Western. 

(2) Phil. i. 14. In Nestle’s text as in most modern editions this 
reads: tov Adyov rod Beod Aadeiv. On rod Geos this edition has the 
critical note: xupiov G:—S al 7 sy": txt § (SD*) pm lat sy. This 
informs us that we have four variant readings : 

(a) rov Adyov Aadeiv 

(b) rov Adyov Aadeiv tod Geos as in D* 

(c) tov Adyov tod Beod Aadeiv 

(d) tov Adyov xupiov AaXeiv 
It is desirable, in the first place, to establish which of these readings 
appears intrinsically superior. We can explain the development of 
other readings from (a) but not from (8), (c), or (d). About (6) we 
can argue that into a text which had the reading (a) was inserted 
tod Geo to make it conform to (c), but that the insertion was made 
at the wrong place. Thus (5) is merely evidence for the existence of 
readings (a) and (c) and is eliminated from further consideration. 
Of the survivors, (c) and (d) can be explained as due to the addition 
of different glosses to (a). On the other hand, if (c) is the original 
reading, it is much harder to see why in (a) tod @cod was omitted, 
while in (d) it was changed to xvpiov. This argument applies likewise 
to (d). When, however, we look at the evidence for (a) in Nestle’s 
note, we see that it is mainly Byzantine; and can any good reading 
come out of Byzantium? Intrinsic probability may point to (a) as 
the original reading, yet attestation (NABC Clem.) strongly favours (c). 
But the matter assumes a different aspect when we find that, in 
addition to the evidence given by Nestle, (a) is supported by p*, 
1739, Marcion (alii... audentius sermonem enuntiarent), and several 
minuscules of von Soden’s I classes. Accordingly (a) seems to be 
not only intrinsically the more probable reading but also the one 
with the earlier attestation, and the Alexandrian reading (c) is to be 
rejected. Finally, it may be noted that the reading (d) is supported 
by F, g as well as G. This prevents us from regarding this variant 
as the idiosyncrasy of one manuscript. 

(3) Heb. xi. 4. Here p Clement omit 7@ Oe after tpoojveyxev, 
and after Sapois read adr@ rot Beod. With this Pp probably agrees,’ 
except that it reads adrod rod Beod, while atdrod 7H Oe@ is read by 


NAD, 33, 1836. The text of p'? Clement seems to be original and 
* J.T.S. xiii. 68 f. 
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the variation in the phrase after dapors to be due mainly to attempts 
to adapt the text to the gloss. The original text has accordingly 
survived only in a few early witnesses. 

There are other examples of omission which should probably be 
accepted. At 2 Cor. xi. 3 Souter’s text reads rijs admAdrnros Kai rijs 
ayvérnros with NBG and other authorities. This is a conflation of 
tijs anAdrnros HMPY Clem., Orig., 1739, and the Byzantine texts, 
and tis dyvornros Lucif., Ambst., Ambr., Aug. (saepius), Vigil. 
dyvoérnros seems to be due to ayvyy in the preceding verse. In any 
case DP NBDG have a conflate reading. At Gal. i. 15 6 @eds should 
be omitted with p* BG Eus., Chryst., Orig. 1/2, pesh., hkl.*, and at 
Gal. iii. 21 rod Beod with p* Bd, Vict., Ambst. dzoardAos, omitted 
by B, Ambst. at Eph. iii. 5, and rod edayyeAiov, omitted by BG Vict., 
Ambst., Eph., Tert. at vi. 19 also seem to be glosses. 

Secondly, substitutions. (1) Rom. viii. 24. Most texts read €Amife, 
but dzopevee occurs in N*A 241°, 1739™*, 1908™*-, cop., pesh., 
Orig. The point of this variant is obscure until we find that in the 
LXX szopévew frequently has the meaning ‘hope for, expect’, and 
jropovn always, except in 4 Maccabees, that of ‘hope, expectation’. 
This makes it probable that dropuéver with the LXX meaning is the 
original reading here. It has been glossed and later supplanted by 
eAmriles. 

(2) 1 Thess. iii, 2: 

(a) ovvepyov rot Ge0b D, 33, d, e, arm., Ambst., Pelag., Ps.-Hier. 

(b) ovvepyov B 

(c) Sedxovov rod Oeod NAP, 424°*, vg., syr. hkl., boh. 

(d) Sudxovov rod Beod Kai ovvepyov jyav D*, pesh., with most 

later manuscripts 

(e) Sudxovov xai advepyov rot Geotd G 
We may dismiss (d) and (e) as later conflations, but how are we to 
distinguish between (a), (b), and (c)? The variety of readings is 
made intelligible only if we accept (a) as original and regard the 
other variants as attempts to moderate a bold phrase. The authorities 
supporting (a) are noteworthy. * is lacking here. 

(3) 2 Cor. i. 12. Instead of dyiérnm, adAdrnte is read by DG, 
lat., syr., most cursives in von Soden’s I groups, and the Byzantine 
texts. dywrns occurs in the New Testament elsewhere only at 
Heb. xii. 10, but dAdrns is used seven times in the Pauline Epistles. 
These facts suggest that aaAdrns should be read here. dyiérns may 
well be a palaeographical corruption and, if that is so, P* NABCK, 
69, Clem., Orig., are wrong. 

Finally we may investigate the end of Romans. It is agreed that 
xvi. 24 is an interpolation, and in the following treatment it will be 
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ignored. In xvi. 25-7 the textual evidence is complicated and bound 
up with that on chs. xv-xvi. We can trace some seven forms of the 
text : 

(a) The Epistle ends at xiv. 23. According to Origen Marcion 
cut off xv-xvi. If Moffatt is right in asserting that Clement and 
Origen are the only ante-Nicene writers to quote from these chapters," 
we may think it possible that this short recension of the Epistle 
existed independently of Marcion. 

(5) i-xiv. 23+xvi. 25-7. Such an arrangement of the text is 
implied by the system of chapter headings in the Vulgate codices 
AFKMOVZ, the concordance to the Pauline Epistles in Codex 
Morbacensis, and in the archetype of Mus. Brit. Reg. I.E. VIII. In 
AKMOVZ ch. L deals with xiv. 1-17 and LI with xvi. 25-7. Codex 
Morbacensis implies the same series. The chapter system in F is 
a combination of two sequences. Chs. I-XXIII cover i-xiv. 12. If 
this series is complete, it depends on a text containing only i-xiv. 
Chs. XXIV-LI belong to the same series as that in AKMOVZ. In 
the British Museum manuscript ch. XXV corresponds to ch. L in the 
AKMOVZ series and chs. XXVI-XXVII to ch. LI. Ch. XXVIII 
belongs to Rom. xv. 30-3 and XXIX to Rom. xvi. 

(c) i-xiv. 23+xvi. 25-7+xv. 1-xvi. 23. LY, 104, 326, 1175, 
many Byzantine texts and cursives in von Soden’s I classes, Chryst., 
Theodt., and codices known to Origen. 

(d) i-xvi. 23+xvi. 25-7. NBCD, cop., lat., vg., pesh., Orig., 
Ambst. 

(e) i-xiv. 23+xvi. 25-7+Xv. I-xvi. 23+xvi. 25-7. AP, 5, 33, 
arm. 

(f) i-xv. 33+xvi. 25-7 +xvi. 1-23. Pp”. 

(g) i-xvi. 23. FG, g, Mediol. E. 26, codices known to Jerome. 
In D xvi. 25-7 is present, but, while the rest of the Epistle is written 
in sense-lines, xvi. 25-7 is copied in lines straight across,the page. 
This implies that the section was lacking in a recent archetype of the 
manuscript. The way in which the addition was made may be illus- 
trated from FG. In G a gap of a third of a page is left after xiv. 23 
and a similar gap at the end of the Epistle in F, obviously in both 
manuscripts to receive xvi. 25-7. D will represent the next stage 
when the addition has just been made. It is probable that some of 
the chapter systems depend on this form of the text. In the Vulgate 
codex B the heading of ch. XXX, the last chapter, covers nothing 
beyond xvi. 23. The same is true of the heading of XVIII, the last 
chapter in CHOTU. Priscillian’s text apparently lacked xvi. 25-7 
and the Priscillianist sections in Vulgate C are without these verses. 
The last section CXXV begins at xvi. 21 and, if xvi. 25-7 were 

* Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament}, 140. 
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present, we should expect it to constitute a fresh section, especially 
as these sections are often very short and reflect the changes in the 
subject-matter in the text. 

In this variety of readings the clue is provided by the form of the 
Epistle used by Marcion, in which chs. XV-XVI were omitted. To 
mitigate the abruptness of such an ending xvi. 25-7 was added to 
xiv. 23. Later xv. 1—xvi. 23 was attached to this ending, and xvi. 25~7 
was grafted on to codices which stopped at xvi. 23. A few authorities, 
A among them, have a conflate text with xvi. 25-7 after both xiv. 23 
and xvi. 23. ‘The order of P* is peculiar. Copies of the Epistle in 
antiquity lacked év ‘Puy at i. 7, 15, and these two facts may point 
to an edition of Romans without its local details, through the omission 
of év ‘Pupn and xvi. The witnesses, however, which leave out év 
‘Papp contain xvi, and Pp does not begin till v. 17.' 

The suggestion that xvi. 25-7 is not genuine is supported by its 
style and structure. A number of phrases are not Pauline, xpovos 
aiwviows, pvoTnpiov .. . ceovynpevov, ypapav mpodyntixav, Tob aiwviou 
Geo, povw cod@ Oe. Some of these expressions have parallels in 
the Pastorals and sub-Apostolic writings. A period of this size and 
frame, especially when the construction is not completed, is unusual 
in St. Paul, nor is it necessary at the close of the letter. It is not the 
climax of any argument, and the final grace and salutations have 
already been given. The conclusion from these facts indeed is widely 
accepted, but its twofold importance needs to be emphasized. First, 
the original form of the text has been preserved in very few witnesses, 
and they are Western. Secondly, the question arises, although it 
cannot be discussed now, what is the relation between Marcion and 
the form of the Western text which ended at xiv. 23 ? 

A dozen passages have now been examined and none of the readings 
which of themselves appear most probable has been admitted to the 
text of Souter or WH, and only one to that of Nestle. It is true that 
two or three of these readings have in Nestle and WH been indicated 
by the use of brackets as ‘runners up’. Three of the readings 
approved depend entirely on Western evidence and three are wholly 
without it. Twice a peculiarly Alexandrian reading is right, and four 
times an alliance of B and Western authorities. * and Marcion 
have on occasion given valuable support. These facts point to the 
same conclusion as was reached about the Gospels. No manuscript, 
no family or textual type presents in all places the true text. It is 
true that variation is much less than in the Gospels, but none the 
less the evidence of all the texts must be employed and in particular 
the contribution of the Western text is relatively as important in one 


* In this exposition of the facts much is owed to Lietzmann, An die Romer, 
130 f. and to Wordsworth and White’s larger edition of the Vulgate, ad loc. 
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part of the New Testament as in the other. This conclusion has 
a bearing on the problem of the text in Acts. It is possible to argue 
that the Western may sometimes be right in the Gospels and regularly 
wrong in Acts. It is less admissible to argue that it is sometimes 
right in the Gospels and in the Epistles and always wrong in Acts. 
Hence in the Epistles and Acts just as much as in the Gospels we 
must pursue an impartial eclecticism. It is because this policy has 
not been followed regularly in practice that with few exceptions the 
dozen readings here approved, lacking as most of them do Alexandrian 
support, have not been admitted to the critical texts. It is probable 
that, as eclecticism is consistently applied, more of our criteria will be 
brought into play and the value of more readings which have Western 
support will be recognized. G. D. KiLpatrick 


EZNIK’S RESUME OF MARCIONITE DOCTRINE 


EZNIK OF KOLB, in the province of Taik, was born c. A.D. 400. He 
is identified with the Bishop of Bagrevand, who attended the synod 
of Artashat in 449; Moses of Khorene mentions that he was com- 
missioned by Mesrop and Sahak the Great to translate the Fathers 
into Armenian; in pursuit of these studies Eznik travelled to Edessa 
and Constantinople, perfecting his knowledge of Syriac and Greek ; 
he is said to have been present at the council of Ephesus in 431. 
On his return to his native country he helped in the translation of 
the Bible into Armenian. His work, ‘Against the Sects’, is usually 
divided into four books, against the heathen, the Persians, the Greeks, 
and the Marcionites ; this division, however, is challenged by Mariés,' 
who prefers to treat the whole work as a single Apology, ‘de Deo’. 
The résumé of Marcionite teaching stands at the beginning of the 
‘fourth book’ and consists of section 1, the rest of the book being 
a refutation of Marcionism with a short biographical note about 
Marcion* at the end. Eznik has the reputation of being the most 
classical writer in the golden age of Armenian literature. 

Riviére> has proved conclusively that the attempts to interpret the 
Marcionite doctrine sketched by Eznik as belonging to the second 
rather than to the fifth century have failed, and he has suggested an 
interesting parallel between the development of the ransom-theory 
in the Fathers and that among the Marcionites ; Harnack has agreed 


*L. Mariés, Le de Deo d’Eznik de Kolb, 1924; cf. A. Merk, Lexikon fiir 
Theologie und Kirche, iii. 927 f., and J. M. Schmid, Des Wardapet Eznik von 
Kolb, wider die Sekten, 1-18. 

* Taken from Epiphanius, Migne, P.G. 42, 861. 

3‘Un exposé marcionite de la rédemption’, Revue des sciences religieuses, 
1921, 187 ff. and 297 ff. 
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with Riviére that Eznik’s sketch is of a truly Marcionite doctrine but 
one that is comparatively late, as the accretions to earlier Marcionism 
show :' ‘Die Marcionitische Principienlehre und Kosmologie, wie 
sie Esnik schildert, sind noch wesentlich genuin (der gute Gott, der 
Weltschépfer, die Materie; der Mensch ein Product des Weltschépfers 
mit Hilfe der Materie), und der Charakter des Weltschépfers, wie 
ihn M. gezeichnet hat, ist festgehalten; aber die Ausspinnung der 
Kosmologie, der Vertrag zwischen dem Weltschépfer und der Materie, 
der Betrug des Weltschépfers ihr gegeniiber und ihre Rache sind 
spateren Ursprungs; denn niemand, der die Antithesen gelesen, hat 
diese Erzahlungen gekannt, und der Biblicist M. hatte sie abgelehnt.’ 

The three principles of later Marcionism attacked by Eznik are 
mentioned in Tertullian, De Res. iii; Epiphanius, Adv. Haer. xliii; 
Hippolytus, Philos. vii. 3. 1. It is this form of Marcionism which 
Adamantius and Ephraem especially confuted.? It is possible that 
Eznik and Ephraem were both indebted to the same Syriac account 
of Marcionite doctrine ; as Burkitt said,’ ‘It is very likely that Eznik’s 
account is not so much an original description of the Armenian 
Marcionites known to him as a translation from some early Syriac 
writer.’ Mariés adds to this citation from Burkitt, ‘En ces cas Eznik 
aurait traduit et Ephrem aurait exploité, 4 sa maniére, une source 
antérieure.’ The evidence for Eznik’s use of sources is fully discussed 
by Mariés,* who finds that Methodius, Adamantius, and Ephraem 
are among the writers whose works influenced Eznik probably; but, 
however much he was indebted to them and to others, ‘la simplicité 
et la hardiesse de lignes de ce petit édifice le classent parmi les 
monuments les plus importantes de la littérature apologétique de cet 
age, sans distinction entre la grecque et l’arménienne’. 

Only one manuscript of this work is known; it was printed at 
Smyrna in 1760 and at Venice in 1826; then for a long time it was 
thought to have perished in the great fire of Smyrna in 1845; but it 
was rediscovered in the library at Etchmiadzin in 1902.5 The following 
text is based on that which appeared at Venice in 1850, bnt us has 
been substituted for the late o, & for &, and the accent above 
a foreign word like ¢f.q% has been omitted. Translations which 
have appeared (of the whole work) include one in French by Le 
Vaillant de Florival, which is not altogether satisfactory (1853), one 
in German by J. M. Schmid,° which is indispensable, another in 


* Texte und Untersuchungen, 1921, Marcion, 206f.; cf. 211 f., 293° ff. 

* Mariés, op. cit. 59. 

3C. W. Mitchell, St. Ephraim’s Prose Refutations, ii, cxvii; cf. Mariés, 
op. cit. 80. 

4 op. cit. 34-93. 

5 For list of editions cf. Schmid, 16. 5 op. cit. 19 ff. 
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more idiomatic German by S. Weber (1927),' and (of the résumé 
alone) one in English by N. M°Lean, E.R.E., viii. 409. 

The present writer is indebted to the Very Rev. Vardapet Tiran 
Nersoyan for many valuable suggestions. 


Paphpat daynplruy dn dwbk ainupae (ped pg gk wannabe jl 
we pfioug; begbuy pg tala bre gSbegt kar [Plunke, be. bppu kphfita: 
b fagt, wubb, publ & acamp. be yh plpapynile an pfiuge 
wunnud: be yhppapgats quepp tap be ylphph Suge, be 
faght quar que poe Spd bpbep: 

Be aya be Gap k quzfuap Sh be qupupmbag, apyku un phiph 
wubb: Vay be yockya’ Bb Saqapqm Bludp pg Spqbaje 
wrup qudtiujge gap apap. be apyku (8b be ap frog be Gift 
wiinvtiae (Phu kp Speqe: Ge yl wntbyyy qugfoupSu by Pope 
quepucph Sughd yhphpte. be Spoqs be apap tapas Tougfie 
slephipbs be fuapaite ghe pup shop pzfowtum [Ipet, Spogs skphep 
be mepfiags wunnad yh phfion : 

Be abubuy acpfiags aunamdny (Sl glakgpl & w2fompSu, 
foapSbgun wath, fp udu dupe: Ge pghkay wn Spegt shphhp, 
wok. macp fod f Gecgyy pad, be ypubt mud ngh, be mapuugap 
Japa pun ila Shut dpa’: Satay dia Spghuyh sophpl 
fell, wunlryd qu bre siglo fp tu ag fy be bgbe Uqud p 2m 
fltiquitp be dune aybappl wuauiuli gue [gus gh b fungye 
wap s pe unbyblruy gh be qudinuptis onpur, be below f 
qhufnfit’ apy be be we pkypy wubb, guyjfe Sutiunyury ayunnne fplsfir 
tia bre me peufe pfrobefe fr dia baplee yoppe ng Sasauspuulung : 

Ge abba , wok, wunn day wephing ap nk bp 2fompSh 
[Ble careers carlyeate Ee Yop arabe cpr cael eee ereriase.crprre [B bruise gue” 
b(t qhuipg Gupmugh gaquivay gous Speghmjh, be yep yagi 
dpuputeby: [rbuy qou f dlp Gage, wu, [pan bu bl Unnwds 
be she ay ap. be payg ypubt ay anu’ plo Sp pbgfe wmyu 
Bb mdpgpu gap ay wmnnmdu pag sPubl, gfumuughe gp SiaSae 
Henwthghu: Ge pple mung quyy gla, be shaumubbug tlio 





* Ausgewahite Schriften der armenischen Kirchenvater (1927), i. 182 ff. 
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qubach diuS ae, quSh Saplrusy Uqeuw,’ 4 4 quae 
Afb, f Spqhayse: 
wbuwtk ql as eas ls us ag yf bidia Uqed: ayy funpS buy f pug dipt hp, 
be pdb pabtayyp cone Toews: {arse cal” Sfurgl uy fh dpe fep She qbunst. 
frsfiea ges [a6 unkpt ws prasprndag thighug Uilia : ee. phat 
web pt sg qual ay £ yop Lagu. qghPus L ag 4s phe bew poy dias gl cay 
gure fepad, gb [uta phgt [aL ad bg wmunncud, be. ay qurnaslifrgf: : 
be as preas yt, wubh, fans pusqauili be war ub arg quauw wunneweu, 





quus, gb aghug quidétbupl wn fupu Sheqt, be as bun Bay he a> 
dpngk, op bpwib ft f Siw pifing fephuttg, wp hwtl quauw wn 
gusudiat f ghsSbu. be qQiqed w ply b ghSbu fusuls Suna zh. he 
wjlyke wphuwtkp qguyp fp gbSbs qudkvbuph, dpisbe gpuwh be 
fits qunp : 

be nbrulsas , wubh, muunne da gl pepey bee eae srneas pfs bid be bunk p 
peppapg bphftu, [Ab asjtr susp wgep Yoplwt be muighgut fr dhg 
ppb, quauus, be anbaey quidiatae [Ffct Sus uy yh, bt pbuby id 
Gh prgqaepatbo Siupyny f dky apyeng wumnacdny wre pfu gh : {> gyeugly, 
wuk, qeopaumu Langu, be fbgnacughp qin busy bagu, be pugohy 
qhaype tage, be aaspraser doy fb Dbauw pe ghar[dfrtu Hs wde bu app. 
dps qb wbuwstpgk gpbq wk pt ws paprdng, hw Lusfumtdh gf, be 
Sait pgt gph b fuss: be as aay as b AE vast bs pal fegte fb 
gFtaluu, be Swiighe quauw anlunfr gb ght undap qgtalug pugathy; 
b dp ot: feplh uty qh bude : be uruts ua plaphl bywibu b fusurs, qt 
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Dhtobugpu denkyng. bre purggh yFnfowhuiie gebspuitioe fp” plug nctoy 
qeby. be dinghu f i tap be Bunpacp mpaughu qu : 

Ge bape bait qm f fog, mull, £9 fp ptafaat, be unpacp 
apap gow: Ye Sabla qazfut fr diggs bapa, mupan yhppopy 
bphfoat wn Sap frp: Ge abe apapadag quypaghay, wn 
guudattts bgby quwndnBuilie pep be qfupwgayp muBuphl prepay, 
be fouuphgyg qupbgul pop, be qabgayg (Facfou w2fompS fit 
pepad, be bum fp wneg wn nun (Bbw : 





Ug= bphpape ated fobay (iboune bbpywputtanp abe 
a Phat pepry wn wkph wpupwbag, ghkp qunn poq todo save 
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Marcion, in error, introduces a stranger’ as opposed to the god 
of the law,’ setting alongside him Hyle?® as a substance, and three 
heavens. In the first, they say, dwells the stranger; and in the 
second, the god of the law; and in the third, his armies; and on 
earth, Hyle, and they call her the power of the earth. 

And so he disposes the world and the creatures, as the law says. 
But he adds also that in conjunction with Hyle god made all that he 
made and Hyle was, as it were, a female and a marriageable woman. 
And after making the world (god) himself rose with his armies to 
heaven: and Hyle and her sons remained on earth, and they each 
took dominion, Hyle on earth and the god of the law in heaven. 

And having seen that the world was beautiful, the god of the iaw 
thought to make man upon it. And descending to earth unto Hyle, 
he said, ‘Give me of thy clay and I give spirit from myself and let 
us make man in our image’.* When Hyle had given him of her earth, 
he shaped it and breathed spirit into it, and Adam became a living 
soul and for that cause was he named Adam, because he was made 
of clay.’ And having shaped him and his wife, and having placed 
them in the garden, as the law also says, they came continually and 
commanded him and took pleasure in him as in a joint son. 

And (Marcion) says, the god of the law, who was the lord of the 


' Literally, ‘strangeness’; Professor Karst considers this a ‘cryptogram to 
hide the god Avetar or Avatar, a new being in the Gnostic pantheon’, cited 
by Riviére, op. cit. 189, n. 2. The word means ‘strange’, ‘unknown’, as well 
as ‘other’. F.C. Conybeare withdrew a suggestion that he had made, that 
‘autar’ in Eznik might be a transliteration of the Persian dGtar = fire, after an 
Armenian correspondent had pointed out that there exists an Armenian 
representative of this Persian word in the Armenian atr, which occurs only 
in compounds, and that there is no necessity for the proposed equation 
(Academy, 1890, April 11, no. 988, 347 f.). 

> an. fup is usually found in the plural; so Professor Karst’s suggestion, 
that this is a plural of majesty, is unnecessary (Riviére, ibid.). 

3 SAn was transliterated into Syriac Yoo (Wisdom xi. 17) and into Armenian 


Sfequ . Mariés notes (op. cit. 79 f.) that Ephraem uses the word only twice. 
Since the new Manichaean discoveries have been edited by H. J. Polotsky 
(Manichdische Homilien) and by C. R. C. Allberry (Manichaean MSS. in the 
Chester-Beatty Collection: ii; A Manichaean Psalm-book, ii) it is clear that 
Fliigel was wrong in saying that Mani did not use dn (Mani... aus dem 
Fihrist, 192); the Manichaeans and later Marcionites used the word in 
common, cf. Mitchell, op. cit. clx. 

4*L’idée enfantine d’expliquer des choses par une sorte de mariage est 
évidemment une importation du folk-lore paien’ (Riviére, op. cit. 311). 

5 Gen. ii. 7. 
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world,’ seeing that Adam is noble and worthy for service, reflected 
how he could steal him from Hyle* and attach him to his own side. 
Taking him aside, he said, ‘Adam, I am god, and there is none other, 
and beside me thou shalt have none other god; but if thou hast 
another god beside me, thou shalt surely die’.» And when he had 
said this to him and had mentioned the name of death, Adam, terror- 
stricken, began to withdraw himself little by little from Hyle. 

And when Hyle came to command him according to custom, she 
saw that Adam was not hearkening to her but, reflecting,‘ kept himself 
apart and did not approach her. Then with astonishment in her 
heart Hyle realized that the lord of creatures had defrauded her. 
She said, ‘From the source of the fount is its water polluted.’ 
What is this? Adam is not increased yet with offspring and (god) 
has stolen him from me by means of the name of his deity. Since 
he hates me and has not kept the agreement with me, I shall make 
many gods and fill the whole world with them, that he may seek who 
is god and (god) will not be found.’ 

And she made, they say, many idols and called them gods and 
filled the world with them. And the name of god, that of the lord of 
creatures, was brought low among the names of many gods and was 
nowhere to be found. And his offspring was led astray by them and 
was not serving him, for Hyle drew all to herself, and did not allow 
even a single one of them to serve him. Then, they say, the lord of 
creatures flew into a passion, because they left him and obeyed Hyle; 
and in his anger he began to cast into Gehenna one after another 
those who were leaving their bodies ; and he cast Adam into Gehenna 
because of the tree ; and so he cast all men into Gehenna for twenty- 
nine ages.° 


‘ mnkpl us rfuupSf corresponds to xoopoxpdétwp in Irenaeus, cf. Riviere, 
op. cit. 177. 

? The ‘sons of Hyle’ already mentioned do not appear here or elsewhere in 
the résumé; the ‘sons of matter’ is a phrase that occurs in the Manichaean 
Psalm-Book, 54, line 30. 

3 Cf. Mariés, op. cit. 73, 75,79; the words may echo Ephraem’s, cf. Mitchell, 
op. cit. xxviii and 59. 

* funpS buy : Kalemkiar suggested fumnlruy ‘ despising (her)’; perhaps 
one might suggest fununplray ‘turning aside’; cf. Luke xxiii. 14. 

5 As Schmid says (op. cit. 175) the reference of this no doubt familiar 
proverb was to the god of the law. Neumann’s translation (Zeitschr. fiir 
histor. Theologie, 1834, 73), ‘Die Quelle des Auges ist durch ihr Wasser 
verdunkelt’, overlooks the double meaning of ws ffs . 

° quip (dar) is the Syriac 35 (dara), which means, according to Brockelmann j 
(Lexikon Syriacum, 147): 1. aetas, saeculum, generatio, Gen. vii. “WT; 
2. hominum genus. It is translated ‘century’ by Schmid and Meillet (altar- 
menisches Elementarbuch), ‘generation’ by M°Lean. ‘It is often used in the 
sense of ‘“‘age” in our hymns. The Kingdom of Heaven is the seventh age 
(qup); Christ is the light of the first day and begins the age of the new 
creation, which is a new cycle’ (Nersoyan). The number, twenty-nine, is 
surprisingly low, cf. Rivitre, op. cit. 190, ‘Ce chiffre .. . est de beaucoup 
inférieur aux plus basses évaluations de la chronologie biblique’. ‘I wonder’, 
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And, they say, when the good and stranger God, who was sitting 
in the third heaven, saw that so many generations were lost and 
tormented in between two betrayers, the lord of creatures and Hyle, 
he was grieved for those fallen into the fire and tormented. He sent 
his son to go and save them and to take the likeness of a slave and 
to be (fashioned) in the form of a man‘ among the sons of the god of 
the law. ‘Heal’, he said, ‘their lepers and raise their dead, open (the 
eyes of) their blind and work among them the very greatest healings 
freely ; till the lord of creatures see thee and be envious and bring 
thee to a cross. And then at thy death thou shalt descend into hell 
and thou shalt bring them thence; for hell is not wont to receive 
life in its midst. And on that account thou dost ascend upon a cross, 
that thou mayest be like unto the dead and hell may open its mouth 
to receive thee and thou mayest enter into its midst and make it 
empty.”* 

And when he had brought him to a cross, they say, he went down 
into hell and made it empty. And having brought the souls out of 
its midst, he led them to the third heaven to his father. And the lord 
of creatures, aroused to fury, in his anger tore his mantle and the 
veil of his temple and darkened his sun and clothed his world in 
black3 and sat grieving for sorrow. 

Then Jesus descended the second time in the form of his deity to 
the lord of creatures and entered into judgement with him on account 
of his death. And when the lord of the world saw the deity of Jesus, 
he knew that there was another god besides himself. And Jesus said 
to him, ‘I have a law-suit with thee and let none judge between us, 
save the law, which thou didst write’.* And when they set the law 
in the midst, Jesus said to him: ‘Didst thou not write in thy law 
that he who shall kill, shall die, and that he who sheds the innocent 
man’s blood, they shall shed his blood?’ And he said, ‘ Yes, I wrote 
it’. And Jesus said to him: ‘ Now give thyself into my hands, that 
I may kill thee and shed thy blood, as thou hast killed me and shed 
my blood, for I am truly juster than thou and I have done very great 
benefits to thy creatures’. And (Jesus) began to recount the benefits 
that he had done to his creatures. 

And when the lord of creatures saw that (Jesus) had overcome 
him and he did not know what to say, because by his own law was 
he condemned, and he found not how to give answer, for he was 


writes Vardapet Nersoyan in correspondence, ‘if the number twenty-nine of 

the ages has anything to do with a gnostic number of emendations, which 
were thirty in all, the thirtieth being Christ, Who equals Sophia.’ 

* CF. Phil. ii. 7. 

* According to Riviére, the idea that in putting sinners to death, the devil 
exercised his rights, but in attacking the innocent Son of God, he exceeded 
those rights, so that God could legitimately punish the devil by dispossessing 
him of those victims, appears only in the fourth-century fathers and was 
widespread only in the fifth. 

3 Cf. Luke xxiii. 44f. 

4 Riviére (op. cit. 201) notes that there is a clear intention to show that the 
Redeemer’s work is ‘stamped, so to speak, with the hall-mark of justice’, 
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liable to (be put to) death in return for’ his death, then casting 
himself down in supplication, he begged him, (saying) * Because 
I sinned and killed thee unwittingly, for I did not know that thou 
art a god, but I counted thee a man, it is granted thee in return for 
that offence to take all, who will believe in thee, where thou wilt’. 
Then Jesus, leaving him, took and seized Paul, and revealed to him 
the purchase price and sent him to preach that we are purchased 
with a purchase price, and that everyone, who believes in Jesus, has 
been sold by the just (god) to the good. 

This is the beginning of the heresy of Marcion, apart from rhany 
other trivialities ; and they do not all know this but a few of them do; 
and they hand on this teaching by (word of) mouth one to another ; 
they say, the stranger has purchased us with a purchase price from 
the lord of creatures; but how and by what means we are purchased, 
that they do not all know. C. S. C. WiILLIAMs 


THE MEANING OF FIDUS INTERPRES IN MEDIEVAL 
TRANSLATION 


Boetuius, Jn Isagogen Porphyrii, Editio Secunda (ed. S. Brandt, Corp. 
Script. Eccles. Latin. 48, p. 135): 


. in qua (serie translationis) quidem uereor ne subierim fidi* 
interpretis culpam cum uerbum uerbo expressum comparatumque 


reddiderim. Cuius incoepti ratio est, quod in his scriptis in quibus 
rerum cognitio quaeritur non luculentae orationis lepos sed incor- 
rupta veritas exprimenda est. Quocirca multum profecisse uideor, si 
philosophiae libris Latina oratione compositis per integerrimae trans- 
lationis sinceritatem nihil in Graecorum litteris amplius desideretur. 


* fedi C (Monac. 6403, saec. X); foedi H m1 (Colon. 188, saec. X1) 
and N (Bamberg. 325, saec. XI); infidi F (Colon. 187, saec. X1) and 
G mt (Paris. 13955, saec. X); fidi cett. To these manuscripts 
mentioned by Brandt is to be added: fidi Paris B. Nat. lat. 11129 
(saec. XI). (See Corp. Philos. Medti Aevi. Corp. Aristotel. Catalog. 
Manuscript., ed. Lacombe-Franceschini, 1939, p. 114.) For the 
value of the manuscripts see Brandt, loc. cit., pp. xxxvii—xxxviii, 
liv, lvi and note. 


John the Scot, Preface to the translation of Dionysius the Areopagite, 
De Caelesti Hierarchia (Migne, P.L. 122, col. 1032): 

Sin vero obscuram minusque apertam praedictae interpretationis 

seriem iudicaverit, videat me interpretem huius operis esse, non 


expositorem. Ubi valde pertimesco, ne forte culpam fidi* interpretis 
incurram. 


* fidi E (Darmstad., olim Colon. 30, saec. XII) and F (Vatic. 177, saec. 
XIV); infidi cett. 


* Cf. dvré Mark x. 45, translated also by sfsmfuutusl, . 
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The dependence of John the Scot’s sentence ‘ubi valde... .incurram’ 
on Boethius ‘vereor . . .’ &c. is obvious. The manuscripts of both 
writers have the two readings ‘fidi’ and ‘infidi’. 

As far as I am aware, this dependence on Boethius has not been 
observed and these sentences have not yet been explained satisfac- 
torily.’ 

It may be suggested that Boethius in this passage had in mind 
St. Jerome, Ep. 57, 5, 2-5. In this letter Cicero, De opt. gen. orat. 
13, 14, and 23 is cited; here Cicero writes that his translation of 
Aeschines and Demosthenes is that of an orator, not of an interpres. 
After this quotation St. Jerome continues : 
sed et Horatius, uir acutus et doctus, hoc idem in Arte poetica erudito 
interpreti praecipit : 

Nec uerbum uerbo curabis reddere fidus 
Interpres.” 


St. Jerome shows the complete agreement between Cicero and Horace 
in their statements, namely, that they prefer a rhetorical translation 
according to sense to a literal one of the faithful translator.’ ‘Fidus 
interpres’ means, therefore, a translator who translates word for word. 

When in spite of this tradition Boethius translates word for word he 
is afraid that he may be attacked because he has not followed the 
advice of these weighty authorities. Therefore he starts his preface 
with the admission that he has committed the fault of the faithful 
translator. In this sentence he quotes the same words of Horace, 
De arte poetica,' which are cited in St. Jerome’s Ep. mentioned above. 
Boethius’ explanation of ‘fidus interpres’ is the same as that of 
St. Jerome. 

This interpretation of the term ‘fidus interpres’ explains not only 
Boethius’ sentence, but also that of John the Scot who, as the occur- 
rence of the word ‘culpam fidi interpretis’ shows, takes Horace’s 
words from Boethius. 


The quotation of Horace in Boethius and John the Scot thus 


* Diimmler in his edition of John the Scot’s preface (Mon. Germ. Hist. 
Ep. 6, p. 159) suggests reading ‘fidei’ for ‘fidi’. S. Brandt in his edition of 
Boethius reads ‘ fidi’, and M. Cappuyns, Fean Scot Erigéne, sa vie, son euvre, 
sa pensée (Univ. Cathol. Lovan. ii. 26, 1933), p. 145, following Floss (in 
Migne, P.L. loc. cit.) reads ‘infidi’. Brandt, loc. cit., p. xi, and Cappuyns, 
loc, cit., pass over the difficult words of this sentence. 

2 St. Jerome, Ep. 57, 5, 5 (ed. I. Hilberg, Corp. Script. Eccles. Latin. 54); 
Horace, De arte poetica, 133-4. 

3 O. Immisch (‘ Horazens Epistel iiber die Dichtkunst’, Philologus, Suppie- 
mentband XXIV, Hft. 3, 1932, pp. 105-6) uses the same sentences of Cicero 
for the explanation of Horace as St. Jerome does. But Immisch is apparently 
not aware of this coincidence. 

4 Brandt in a note to Boethius’s text refers to Horace as Boethius’s source. 
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reveals the long history of the expression ‘fidus interpres’, and it 
proves the continuity of thought from Cicero to John the Scot. 
A more detailed description of the main phases in the development 
of the theory of translation will show some of the reasons which 
brought about the establishment of the Word-for-word translation. 
It will also make clear how important St. Jerome’s role was for the 
continuity of the theory of translation and for the change of its 
practice. 

St. Jerome explains the difficulties of the word-for-word method. 
The equivalents for the words of one language often do not exist in 
the other and the preservation of the order of words makes the trans- 
lation sound ridiculous and incoherent." Therefore he prefers to 
translate the sense and not the words, and maintains that in his own 
translation the sense is rendered in its entirety, though not the words.’ 
He has, however, to modify this theory of translation when rendering 
the Bible, for every word in it is sacred. The meaning of the sacred 
text cannot be exhausted; it is like the ocean, inexhaustible and 
mysterious.’ This mystery must be preserved in the translation. As 
the order of words transcends human understanding, a change in the 
order of words would not only destroy this mystery but it would also 
endanger the fathomless profundity of the sacred text.‘ 

In this passage St. Jerome admits that the word-for-word method 
preserves details which are lost in a translation according to sense. 
Because of its great stylistic difficulties, however, only the word of 
God should be rendered word for word. Yet this translation must 
have been a great incentive to adopt the same method for other works. 
To do so meant a departure from St. Jerome’s express rule. There- 
fore a new foundation had to be laid by Boethius who, as far as can 
be ascertained, was the first to proclaim the principle of word-for- 
word translation for books which are not sacred. 

At the beginning of his translation of Porphyry’s Eisagoge (trans- 
lated post a.D. 500)° Boethius discusses the reason why he uses the 
word-for-word method. Referring to St. Jerome’s view he expressly 
states his intention to commit the fault of the ‘faithful translator’ 
(=‘fidus interpres’ in the meaning given above p. 74). This apparently 
is his challenge to the traditional condemnation of the word-for-word 


‘method. His justification which follows at once deals with the two 


* Ep. 57, §, 6-8; Eusebiti Pamphili Chronic. Canon., ed. J. K. Fotheringham 
(1923), pp. 1*27-2°23. 

? Ep. 57, 6, 2. 

3 Comment. in Abacuc, ii. 3 (Migne, P.L. 25, cols. 1317-18). 

4‘ Ep. 57, 5, 2: ego non solum fateor, sed libera uoce profiteor me in 
interpretatione Graecorum absque scripturis sanctis, ubi et uerborum ordo 
mysterium est, non uerbum e uerbo, sed sensum exprimere de sensu. 

5 See Brandt’s preface to his edition of Boethius, pp. xxvi-xxix. 
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points which are raised by St. Jerome in favour of, and in attack 
against, this method, namely, its exactness and its stylistic difficulty. 
In a philosophical work like Porphyry’s Eisagoge, Boethius argues, 
the subject-matter alone is of importance. His aim is to express the 
uncorrupted truth of the original work without any regard to a lucid 
and graceful style. Therefore it is of great importance to render 
everything contained in the works of Greek philosophy in an irre- 
proachable translation word for word.' 

This is, indeed, an answer to, and a development of, St. Jerome’s 
theory. It is an answer in its deliberate renunciation of stylistic 
elegance and rhetoric ;* it is a development in its application of the 
word-for-word method to a philosophical work. 

With the acceptance of Boethius’ view the translator’s task can 
easily be defined: he merely has to render words from one language 
into another. This method is considered to be the surest safeguard 
against any alteration of the original thought or the introduction of 
false or heretical views into the author’s work. The translator cannot 
be blamed for the views expressed in the translation. Thus Dionysius 
Exiguus (sixth century) in a letter to the presbyter Eugipius con- 
cerning his version of Gregory of Nyssa maintains that nobody should 
think that he agrees with Gregory’s views. He merely translates 
without passing judgement.’ 

The same idea is expressed by John the Scot who in the preface 
to his translation of St. Maximus’ Ambigua (translated c. 862-4)‘ 
writes that if new doctrines are found in his translations of Greek 
works, these new doctrines should be imputed to the authors but not 
to him who has ‘simply translated’ their works.’ 

As has been shown, his sentences in his preface to the translation 
of Dionysius the Areopagite, De Caelesti Hierarchia (translated c. 860- 
2),° concerning the theory of translation are dependent on, and partly 
borrowed from, Boethius. John the Scot maintains that he is unable 
to make the original text clearer since he is its translator not its 
expounder, i.e. he translates word for word. It is this faithfulness 


* For text see above, ad init. 

* For St. Jerome’s aim to discard rhetoric see, e.g., Ep. 22, 30,4; Translatio 
Homiliarum Originis in Jeremiam et Ezechielem (Migne, P.L. 25, col. 5854). 

3 Migne, P.L. 67, cols. 345-6: Et quia sunt, ut dixi, aliqua quae possunt 
merito reprehendi, nullus lector in his meum putet obligatum esse consensum ; 
quia officio translatoris explicui, non censoris judicio comprobavi. 

4 For the date see M. Cappuyns, loc. cit., pp. 162-3. 

5 Migne, P.L. 122, col. 1196: Im quibus (Graecorum fontibus) si quid 
incognitae adhuc nobis doctrinae inveniatur, auctoribus ipsis est deputandum 
quia nemo aliud in hoc opere recte mihi debet tribuere, nisi solummodo 
simpliciter transtulisse. 

* For the date see M. Cappuyns, loc. cit., p. 158. 
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towards the original work and the strict application of the word-for- 
word method which forbid any departure from it. Thus ‘he incurs 
the fault of the faithful translator’. It is noteworthy that unlike 
Boethius John the Scot gives no reasons for using the word-for-word 
method for his translation. This silence can be explained if John the 
Scot’s view on translation as expressed in his great work De Divisione 
Naturae (written between 862 and 866)’ is taken into account. In 
this work John the Scot often comments on the difficulties of ren- 
dering composites like homoousion, homoagathon, homotheon into Latin 
since no appropriate words exist in Latin to express their full meaning. 
It is, therefore, he points out, necessary to use several Latin words 
for one of these Greek expressions although such a rendering should 
not be called a true translation.» The method of word-for-word 
translation having been generally accepted John the Scot has only to 
explain why he is sometimes forced to depart from its strict applica- 
tion. While Boethius has to defend his use of the word-for-word 
translation, John the Scot has to give reasons for not being literal 
enough. ‘This strikingly reveals the development of the word-for- 
word method in the time between these two authors. It can, there- 
fore, be understood that John the Scot was able to extol the virtues 
of this method to the detriment of the translation according to sense 
with its turgid rhetoric and splendour as he does in a poem introducing. 
his version of the Ambigua : 


Quisquis rhetorico verborum syrmate gaudet, 
Quaerat grandiloquos, Tullia castra petens ; 

Ast mihi sat fuerit, si planos carpere sensus 
Possem tardilocus pragmata sola sequens. 

Interior virtus sermonum rite tenenda : 
Verborum bombi fallere saepe solent.’ 


' For the date see ibid., p. 189. 

* De Divis. Nat. ii. 23 (Migne, P.L. 122, col. 567): Sicut enim Graeci 
mian ousian, treis hypostaseis vel tria prosépa dicunt, id est unam essentiam 
tres substantias vel personas: ita Romani unam essentiam tres substantias vel 
personas. In hoc tamen videntur differre quod Graecos mian hypostasin, id 
est, unam substantiam dicere non reperimus, Latini vero unam substantiam, 
tres personas frequentissime solent dicere. Graeci dicunt homoousion, 
homoagathon, homotheon, hoc est unius essentiae, unius bonitatis, unius 
Deitatis, vel una essentia, una bonitas, una Deitas. Haec autem nomina, 
quae apud Graecos inseparabilitatem divinae naturae insinuant, in romanum 
sermonem non facile vertuntur et nullo modo ad purum, ut arbitror ; ideoque 
solus eorum intellectus separatis verbis per periphrasin transfertur, ut eorum 
solummodo virtus intelligatur, quorum interpretatio de verbo ad verbum non 
exprimitur. Cf. ibid. i. 14, col. 460c. For other examples see Cappuyns, 
loc. cit., pp. 143-4. (For the words mian ousian . . . tria prosdpa and their signi- 
ficance cf, St. Augustine, De Trinitate, v. 8-9; Migne, P.L. 42, cols. 917-18.) 

3 Migne, P.L. 122, cols. 1235-6=L. Traube, Mon. Germ. Hist. Poet. Lat. iii. 
2, P. $49. 
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So the word-for-word method of translation became the pre- 
dominant, if not the only method during the Middle Ages. The 
medieval translators’ endeavoured to overcome the difficulties and 
limitations inherent in this method. Therefore they tried to find 
a satisfactory solution for the translation of Greek composite terms. 
But they never altered the principle, and the more closely they 
followed the original text, the more their Latin style deteriorated. 
This neglect of the Latin style was one of the reasons which induced 
the Italian translators of the Quattrocento to use a new principle of 
translation, that according to sense. W. ScHwarz 


' This study was to have covered the whole period of the Middle Ages. 
War conditions make it, however, impossible to publish the whole paper. 
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Michigan Manuscript 18 of the Gospels: A Collation of the University 
of Michigan Manuscript Number 18 of the Four Gospels, by WILLIAM 
Merritt Reap, Ph.D. Pp.x+75. Seattle: University of Washing- 
ton Press, 1942. 

Dr. Reap’s collation is apparently the first to be published of this 

manuscript, and may be the first to be made. Scrivener, it is true, 

in Adversaria Critica Sacra, p. vii, heads the list of manuscripts, in 
which the Michigan manuscript was included, as follows: ‘List of 

Greek Codices and Editions, Collated for the Present Volume.’ In 

this list the collator’s initials appear against each manuscript, but 

there are none against this codex. Its description at p. xlv of Scrivener’s 
book is brief, and neither there nor elsewhere does Scrivener cite 

a single reading from it. Gregory assumed that Scrivener did collate 

the manuscript, which is 538 in Gregory’s notation, but the evidence 

above makes it doubtful whether Scrivener did more than examine it. 

Von Soden assigned 538 to his K* class, but according to Dr. Read 

in Mark and Luke it is nearer to von Soden’s K' class. Dr. Read, 

besides his collation, gives a full and careful introduction, so that we 
can form a good idea of the nature of the text of 538. As this text 
is so late and uninteresting, it may seem a pity that Dr. Read did not 
find a manuscript more worthy of his labours. The title-page gives 
the date ‘1942’ but the preface is dated ‘January 1943’. On p. 3, 
eight lines from the bottom, ‘De Adulteria’ should be ‘ De Adultera’. 
G. D. KILPATRICK 


The Fourth Gospel in the Early Church, by J. N.SANpERS. Pp. viii + 92. 

Cambridge: University Press, 1943. 7s. 6d. 

Tuts able Prize Essay contains a fresh and illuminating discussion of 
the fortunes of the Fourth Gospel in the second century. It is to be 
hoped that the author will before long redeem his promise to carry 
the investigation further in another essay dealing with the use and 
interpretation of this Gospel in Clement of Alexandria, Heracleon, 
and Origen. 

In orthodox Christian writers up to Theophilus of Antioch, 
Mr. Sanders finds after careful investigation only meagre traces of 
the use and influence of the Gospel. He even feels justified in 
separating the Gospel from the Johannine Epistles and placing its 
origin in Alexandria. This hypothesis has points in its favour such 
as the papyrus evidence, the contacts between Johannine theology 
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and Alexandrine philosophy, and the use of the Gospel by the Gnostics ; 
moreover, it would account for the slowness with which the Gospel 
was received generally in the Church if, as is probable, Alexandrine 
Christianity was, until after the middle of the second century, pre- 
dominantly Gnostic in character. But it is not easy to make this 
drastic separation in place of origin between the Gospel and the 
Epistles, and Mr. Sanders becomes more tentative about his Alex- 
andrine hypothesis towards the end of his essay. There is in any case 
no difficulty in understanding the early dissemination of an Ephesian 
Gospel in Egypt, particularly if, as Mr. Sanders maintains, it was 
designed to present the primitive kérygma in terms congenial to 
Gnostic minds. 

The second section of the essay deals with the use of the Gospel 
by the Alexandrine Gnostics and by Irenaeus. From a detailed dis- 
cussion there emerges the fact that the powerful and popular Valentinian 
Gnosis showed a close affinity with and interest in the Gospel. 
Ptolemy expounded the Prologue in a Valentinian sense, Clement in 
the Excerpta gives another explanation by the same school, and 
Heracleon wrote a full commentary. In the light of these facts and 
those established earlier in the essay the importance of Irenaeus 
stands out in clear relief. He is the first Christian author both to 
vindicate the Gospel for orthodoxy and also to give it a determining 
place in his own theology. Mr. Sanders finds it easy to illustrate 
this thesis from the Adversus Haereses and at the same time to show 
Irenaeus as a sober exponent of Johannine theology. Without ques- 
tioning the justice of this estimate or the achievement of Irenaeus, it 
may be suggested that his success was in some measure due to his 
inheritance of an Asia Minor tradition which was partly the root and 
partly the fruit of the Gospel itself. Probably Ignatius, as Mr. Sanders 
concludes, did not know and use the Gospel, but if so his affinities 
with its thought are the more striking, and there are elements in 
Justin’s theology also, which, if not derived from the Gospel, provide 
easy links with it. In other words we have to recognize the existence, 
especially in Asia Minor and Syria, of a doctrinal tradition with 
Johannine features which facilitated the ultimate understanding and 
vindication of the Gospel, when once the suspicions, which had 
evidently gathered round it from the beginning, were dispelled by 
the growing acceptance of the theory of apostolic authorship. 

A few points of detail may be noted. Justin mentions John the 
apostle as the author of the Apocalypse but he quotes from the book 
extremely little. He alludes to the Gospels simply as ‘the memoirs 
of the apostles’, nor does he mention the names of any of their 
authors. Possibly, therefore, his sparing use of the Fourth Gospel is 
not a certain indication of his own view of its origin, though it may 
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indicate knowledge of the doubts of others. In estimating the evidence 
of Papias the ‘anti-Marcionite’ Prologues discussed by de Bruyne 
and Harnack should be taken into account. There is no need to 
conjecture what the Roman presbyter Gaius may have thought of the 
Fourth Gospel. Dionysius bar Salibi records that Hippolytus defended 
both the Gospel and the Apocalypse against the objections of Gaius 
and his ascription of both books to Cerinthus, and from the same 
source it is clear that Gaius pointed out discrepancies between John 
and the Synoptists. H. J. CARPENTER 


Chiasmus in the New Testament, a Study in Formgeschichte, by Nis 
WILHELM Lunp. Pp. xiv+ 428. Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press; London: Milford, 1942. $4.00; 24s. 


‘Tus is a very large book, which owes its bulk to the enthusiasm of 
the author rather than to the intrinsic importance or magnitude of the 
subject. It would perhaps be more correctly entitled Chiasmus in 
the Bible, since Mr. Lund ranges over the whole field from Torah to 
Apocalypse and devotes a considerable space (pp. 51-136) to the 
study of chiasmus in the Old Testament. This section is preceded 
by an historical survey of previous work in the field, and followed by 
the main part, the study of the New Testament (pp. 139-411). Biblio- 
graphy and indexes complete the work. After reading it one is left 
wondering whether chiasmus was worth all the labour that has been 
expended on it, and whether there is as much of it in the Bible as 
Mr. Lund claims. 

In pp. 31-47 he gives a preliminary definition of what is to be 
covered by the term chiasmus. First of all there is simple parallelism 
in the form (I use the notation of G. B. Gray’s Forms of Hebrew 
Poetry) : a * 

b’ a’ 
This may quite legitimately be extended to cover such cases as 
abe or abed 
c’ b’ a’ c’ d’ a’ b’ for example. 
The next step is to the case where we have not four (or more) terms, 
but four (or more) lines arranged in the order a b b’ a’. This is 
what Bishop Jebb called ‘introverted parallelism’ and defined thus : 
There are stanzas so constructed, that, whatever be the number 
of lines, the first line shall be parallel with the last; the second 
with the penultimate; and so throughout, in an order that looks 
inward, or, to borrow a military phrase, from flanks to centre." 

* J. Jebb, Sacred Literature (1820), p. 53. The reference is wrongly given 
in Lund, p. 37, n. 7, a8 p. 57. 

XLV G 
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Jebb goes on to give examples from the Old Testament, and later 
(pp. 335-62) from the New. That structures of this kind are to be 
found in both Testaments, and that they are not the result of accident, 
is not in doubt. Jebb demonstrated clearly enough that in many 
cases the chiastic structure is the most effective and that any re- 
arrangement on simpler and, logically perhaps, more straightforward 
lines at once spoils the effect. Mr. Lund goes farther and (pp. 40 f.) 
formulates the ‘laws governing chiastic structures’. ‘Law’ is, in my 
opinion, too strong a term for most of the observations collected here. 

The real crux of the matter is whether the name chiasmus is to be 
given to all statements which happen to be in the form a b b’ a’. 
To this question a negative answer must, I think, be given. For 
chiasmus is, as Mr. Lund shows, a technical term of ancient rhetoric. 
That is to say, chiasmus is an art form and the name should be 
reserved for literary structures which are thrown into that form for 
artistic reasons. Thus 


Equilateral triangles are equiangular 
Equiangular triangles are equilateral 


is not chiasmus: it is a pair of reciprocal propositions, which drop 
into the a b b’ a’ form because there is no other that will do. Again 
in narrative it is possible to claim as chiastic structures that are what 
they are merely by following the order of events : 


I get out of bed 
I put on my clothes 
I do my day’s work 
I take off my clothes 
I get into bed. 


This obeys all the rules laid down by Jebb and Lund; but it is not 
chiasmus as an art form. So when elaborate chiastic structure is 
found in the ritual directions in Lev. xiv. 10-20, 21-32, the explana- 
tion may well be that the order is not high art but a simple statement 
of the actual procedure.’ This means that we must treat with the 
greatest reserve all cases of chiasmus claimed in narrative or legal 
parts of the Bible. 

If we restrict the field to the prophetic and poetical parts of the 
Old Testament and to similar matter in the New, we still have a good 
deal of room to work in. But even here it is necessary to observe 
caution. Mr. Lund proceeds with great boldness. He not only finds 
chiastic arrangement of single terms in a distich and of single lines 
in a strophe, but he also maintains that there is a chiastic structure 


* Other cases of apparently chiastic structure in the Torah may be explained 
in another way. See D. Daube, ‘Codes and Codas in the Pentateuch’ in the 
Juridical Review, Sept. 1941. 
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of whole paragraphs in a discourse. The Sermon on the Mount, for 
example, can be set out (pp. 241-50) to show a chiastic arrangement. 
But it cannot be said that the evidence as displayed carries conviction. 
For example, the passage Matt. v. 2-19 is required by the analysis of 
the Sermon on the Mount to be parallel to vii. 13-27. Within the 
latter comes the section 15-20 dealing with false prophets. Something 
must correspond to this in v. 2-19; and the parallel is found in 
v. 10-12. So we get in the total scheme : 


YA The Beatitudes: the qualities of the members of the Church, 


Vv. 3-9. 
B The True Prophets: their persecution and reward, v. 10-12. 


Y’A The Two Ways: those outside and those inside the Church, 
Vii. 13-14. 

B_ The False Sarit: their test and their punishment, vii. 15-20. 
It is true that the word ‘prophets’ occurs in v. 12; but the section 
10-12 is not about prophets, who only appear in the last clause. It 
is about followers of Jesus. And it is one of the beatitudes, which 
has been forcibly torn from its natural place with the other beatitudes 
to make an unreal parallel to vii. 15-20. And this is by no means 
the only case where the obvious and natural division of the text is 
rejected in favour of one which involves the most unnatural breaking 
up of paragraphs. Examples are the treatment of Ps. xliii (p. 117) ; 
Ps. Ixxxviii (p. 123); Eph. vi. 10-12 (p. 204); Mark iii. 7 f. (p. 303). 
Further, there are cases where the chiastic structure is only secured 
by the removal of alleged glosses or the transposition of verses or the 
insertion of matter from other contexts. 

Even where the treatment is not open to any of these objections 
there are many cases where passages are declared to be chiastic and 
printed as such, which show no real trace of chiasmus at all. Mr. Lund 
himself shows signs of uneasiness about some of them (p. 170). 

There is a further point which must be mentioned. Mr. Lund 
regards chiastic structure as a sign of primitiveness (p. 232), and as 
the inquiry shows more chiasmus in Matthew than in Mark or Luke, 
he is at once in difficulty with the usual solution of the Synoptic 
problem. He falls back on the hypothesis of a Common Source from 
which Matthew and Luke derived the material commonly called 
Q material (pp. 231 ff.). But not only Q material: it is suggested 
that Matt. xii. 22-45; xv. 1-20; xxiii. 1-32 may also belong to the 
Common Source (p. 272). But the first two passages have extensive 
parallels in Mark. This leads to the hypothesis that Mark, as well as 
Luke, has borrowed from the Common Source (pp. 277, 281), and 
that generally the Common Source is best preserved in Matthew. 
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But the attempt (pp. 280 ff.) to show that ‘ Mark’s account’ [vii. 1-23] 
‘looks like a ruin of the symmetric structure preserved by Matthew’ 
[xv. 1-20] miscarries badly. The clinching argument runs thus: 
There is also an important elimination, namely, Matt. xv. 12-14, 
which is the more remarkable since it is central in B’, and is the 
section containing the striking parallelism to Matt. xii. 33-5. If 
Mark did not have this section, it is strange that he should have 
a reference to ‘the parable’ (Mark vii. 17). There is nothing 
parabolic in the statement in the preceding verses 14-15, and not 
even metaphorical as in the use of the term in Mark iii. 25 of 
Satan and his kingdom. If, on the other hand, he is referring to 
the material in Matt. xv. 12-14, the term is intelligible. 


The argument falls to the ground on the simple fact that the wapaBoAy 
which is explained in Mark (vii. 18-23) and Matt. (xv. 17-20) is not 
Matt. xv. 12-14 but Mark vii. 15 || Matt. xv. 11. Which goes to show 
not that Mark has omitted but that Matthew has inserted at this point. 

Mr. Lund is no more successful in his attempt to reverse the 
judgement of Streeter on the relative nearness of Matthew and Luke 
to the source Q, or to the Q material of the Common Source 
(pp. 318 ff.). Streeter argued (Oxford Studies in the Synoptic Problem, 
p- 147) that it was more probable that Matthew in the great dis- 
courses had arranged in topical order materials which he found 
scattered in his source than that Luke, finding these materials in 
topical order in the same source had scattered them up and down his 
Gospel on no conceivable plan. Mr. Lund claims to have discovered 
Luke’s editorial method, or rather two methods. These are called the 
‘pendulum method’ and the ‘centrifugal method’, and are described 
on p. 295. The description would suggest that Luke was not quite 
sane. Streeter’s explanation is very much to be preferred, since it 
allows both Matthew and Luke to behave like rational beings, the 
latter giving the material in the order in which he found it, the former 
arranging it in accordance with a logical scheme of his own. 

While it must be said that Mr. Lund has overdriven his thesis in 
many directions, it must still be admitted that he has a thesis. There 
are clear cases of the kind of arrangement he describes: an excellent 
example is Matt. xxiii. 16-22 (p. 285). But an adequate treatment of 
all the indisputable cases could have been given in a volume a good 
deal shorter than the present one. 

There are a number of misprints, chiefly in quotations in Greek 
and in proper names. The expression ad loco occurs p. 169 and 
p. 192,n.12. The word ‘artful’ is used (p. 143 and elsewhere) where 
one would have expected ‘artistic’. It is strange to find 1 Cor. xiii 
described as ‘ artful’ (? kunstvoll). 
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Racialism and World Faith, by G. O. GrirritH. Pp. 156. London: 
Lutterworth Press, 1942. 6s. 

Mr. GRIFFITH’s work is something between an exegetical paraphrase 
and a ‘theological’ commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, the 
former element predominating on the whole. There is a good deal 
of apt quotation from earlier expositors, particularly Chrysostom, 
Luther, and Calvin, and from early English translations of the Epistle. 
The commentary has two main objects: to bring out with the utmost 
clearness the nature of the dispute between Paul and the Jewish 
Christians, and to show where and how that dispute is still a living 
issue. The writing is forcible, even vehement, full of exclamatory 
assertion and rhetorical question, of paradox and mixed metaphor. 
In these respects the commentary follows in the footsteps of the text. 
On the main issues Mr. Griffith seems to the present writer to sum 
up fairly and decide rightly. Complaints are in matters of detail. 
The method of quoting other writers by name only, without proper 
reference to the place where the quotation may’ be found, is un- 
satisfactory. For example, G. Kittel has written a good deal about 
abba, and has modified his views considerably in the process; but 
there is no means of knowing from Mr. Griffith’s note on p. 99 
which of Kittel’s treatments of the subject is being quoted. And it 
is difficult to regard the verb ‘to paraclete’ and the noun ‘ paracletion’ 
as desirable additions to the vocabulary of theology. 


The Unity of the New Testament, by A. M. Hunter. Pp. 111. 
London: Student Christian Movement Press, 1943. 55. 
Preface to Bible-Study, by ALAN RICHARDSON. Pp. 128. London: 
Student Christian Movement Press, 1943. 5s. 
Dr. HuNntTER’s book may be taken, and is intended to be taken, as 
a specimen of the new approach to the study of New Testament 
Theology. ‘The older approach was analytical ; the newer approach 
will be synthetic. The older approach revealed variety; the newer 
approach will disclose unity amid that variety’ (p. 14). The unifying 
conception is that of Heilsgeschichte, and this is found to have three 
leading components: one Lord, one Church, one Salvation. These 
three are considered separately, and their treatment constitutes the 
main part of the work (pp. 20-106). Under each head Dr. Hunter 
considers the testimony of ‘a representative selection of the documents’ 
(p. 17). The list includes the Synoptic Gospels, Acts, the Pauline 
corpus (excluding the Pastorals), Hebrews, and the Gospel and First 
Epistle of John. The Epistle of James and the Apocalypse are excluded 
as more Jewish than Christian. 
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This way of tackling the subject produces results which, outwardly 
at any rate, are in striking contrast to the older text-books, in which 
a series of monographs on such topics as ‘the Teaching of Jesus’, 
‘the theological views of the Primitive Community’, ‘the Teaching 
of Paul’, and so on, is followed by a concluding chapter in which the 
attempt is made to sum up under some such title as ‘the leading 
ideas of New Testament Theology’. The new method starts with 
fundamental ideas and follows out their development and expression 
in the thought of the New Testament writers. 

To the present writer it seems that both methods have their uses 
and thereby their justification. There is a fundamental unity running 
through a large part of the New Testament, if not the whole. There 
are also fundamental differences. The old way is better fitted to 
bring out what is distinctive and characteristic in Pauline or Johannine 
or other New Testament formulations of the Faith. The new way 
will be able to bring out what all hold in common. Both ways have 
their perils: the analytic may easily fail to see the wood for the trees; 
the synthetic may easily be misled into establishing a bogus uniformity 
of doctrine. (One observes with a little alarm that Dr. Hunter’s 
unanimous vote is secured by the preliminary disfranchisement of 
‘James the Just’ and ‘John the Divine’.) It is desirable that both 
methods should be worked for all they are worth, and Dr. Hunter's 
book may be welcomed as a useful primer for students wishing to 
try the new way. 

On p. 40, |. 12, for Jesus read Fesu. 

Canon Richardson’s Preface to Bible-Study is really the practical 
application of the theological principles implicit in Dr. Hunter’s book. 
The Bible is primarily the revelation of God, not a collection of 
interesting problems in literary criticism, archaeology, and the like. 
It is the report of God’s mighty acts and good purposes ; and man’s 
chief business is to find himself within the scope of God’s purpose 
as the object of God’s grace and favour and the subject of God’s 
Fatherly rule. Bible study which does not lead to this may indeed 
lead to interesting and important results; but it has missed the 
essential mark. All this is both true and timely. The danger is that 
it will be pressed beyond all limits in the interests of a new obscu- 
rantism and pietistic isolationism. Literary and historical criticism 
of the Bible has come to stay; and all Higher Exegesis (I borrow 
the phrase from Dr. Wheeler Robinson’s admirable article in this 
JouRNAL, xliv, 143~7) must be solidly based on critical foundations. 
Canon Richardson would agree with this; indeed, in effect, he says 
it. but hardly loud enough. 

On p. 48, 1. 17, for xxxix read xl; p. 68, 1. 25 f., it should be made 
clear that the ‘Latter Prophets’ do not include Daniel ; p. gs, ll. 3 f., 
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the explanation of Ishbosheth ignores critical conclusions in favour 
of allegorical interpretation ; p. 100, |. 1, the authenticity of ‘words’ 
in Mark viii. 38 is at least open to question. T. W. Manson 


Pélage, ses écrits, sa vie et sa réforme: étude d'histoire littéraire et 
religieuse, by GEORGES DE PLINVAL. Pp. 430. Lausanne: Payot, 
1943. 15 Swiss francs. 


IN 1934 Professor de Plinval published in the Revue de Philologie an 
article which has had a good reception, vindicating for Pelagius extant 
texts of nine tracts and twelve letters besides the Commentaries on 
the Pauline Epistles and considerable fragments of some seven other 
works and thus placing the heresiarch among the major Latin Christian 
writers of the fifth century as known to us. 

In 1937 he told the story of Pelagius in vol. iv, chapter 4, of the 
Fliche and Martin Histoire de l’Fglise. The present work resumes 
these earlier tasks and combines them in a full-scale study, to be 
classified, as the sub-title says, as a work of literary and religious 
history. The author has exploited the Pelagian corpus as now avail- 
able to produce a picture of the personalities of Pelagius, his followers 
and his opponents, against the background of movement and action 
which ended in the ruin of the Pelagian cause. The story is told 
with human sympathy for Pelagius, and the reader’s interest is so far 
engaged on the side of the burly Briton who came to Rome to study 
law and stayed to devote his life to the reformation of Christian 
morals (with, it may be observed, a certain limitation of objective to 
the upper and middle classes not without modern parallel). It is 
a tragic story, and Prof. de Plinval, like Archbishop Usher, closes 
with the citation of Rev. viii. 10, Magna stella de coelo cecidit. And 
it is very well told, with lively human interest but well-poised 
objectivity. It is not ‘whitewashing’, and no axe is ground. The 
book, in short, merits an honourable place among liberal studies of 
historic Christianity. What it does not do is to register any advance 
in elucidation of the system of Pelagius. The author has not, in fact, 
gone very much below the surface of the doctrinal question. He cites 
Franz Klasen’s first study, Die innere Entwicklung des Pelagianismus, 
1882, written without use of the Commentaries, but ignores what is 
much more important, his 1885 articles in Theologische Quartalschrift. 
These form the best doctrinal appreciation of Pelagius that we possess, 
and what is now wanted is that Klasen’s conclusions should be checked 
over with the newly vindicated Pelagian texts. How superficial is the 
study of doctrine in this present work may be judged when it is 
noticed that the sole reference to the fact that Pelagius recognized 
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a mysterious intervention of divine grace in the remission of sins 
(p. 238) dismisses the subject in two inconsequential sentences, 
whereas the point is essential to a just view, or even to an intelligible 
statement, of the system of Pelagius as a whole. 

It would have made for the tidiness of the book if, with the list 
of vindicated works reprinted on pp. 44, 45 from the 1934 article, 
abbreviations for their consistent citation had been given. We read 
on p. 295 that the Council of Milevum met ‘sous la présidence de 
Silvanus Senex’. But Senex, in African conciliar language, may be 
rendered ‘in the chair’. 

Perhaps the most effective thing about Prof. de Plinval’s study is 
the way it relates the life-work of Pelagius to the state of Latin church 
life in his times. They were times that called for moral reformation 
within the church. Pelagius answered the call, with the conviction 
in his mind that a subtle crypto-Manicheeism was abroad in the 
church, enervating her witness and condoning the sins of her people. 
The last chapter analyses the reasons, within contemporary Christen- 
dom, why the cause of Pelagius fared so ill. 

The volume itself, in paper and print, is a refreshment to British 
eyes in this fifth year of war. And the front leaf bears a welcome 
promise that the author will shortly print the text, from: an Eton 
manuscript, of the unpublished work of Pelagius, De induratione 
cordis Pharaonis. W. TELFER 


The Doctrine of the Trinity (Croall Lectures, 1942-3), by LEONARD 
Hopcson, D.D., Regius Professor of Moral and Pastoral Theology 
in the University of Oxford. Pp. 237. London: Nisbet & Co., 
1943. 155. 


In these lectures Professor Hodgson has given an exposition of 
Trinitarian theology based upon an unqualified acceptance of the 
plurality of ‘Persons’ in the Godhead, in the full sense which the 
word ‘Person’ bears for the common man now, and has probably 
always borne (despite the theologians) in the general direction of 
Christian piety. Instead of assuming the divine One-ness as both 
axiomatic and plainly iniciligible, and proceeding to expound the 
mystery of the Three-ness, he begins with the Three-ness as a certain 
datum of revelation; but he does not acquiesce, as did the Cappa- 
docian Fathers in Harnack’s estimation, in leaving the One-ness a 
mystery unexplained and inexplicable. 

Accordingly the lectures aim at establishing two main positions. 
(1) The revelation of God is given in the Bible ‘not in words but in 
deeds’, not (that is to say) in the form of theological propositions 
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but in the form of witness to the divine activity in history. The 
witness of the New Testament is to a life first lived by the Incarnate 
Son of God as a ‘continual seeking to find and do the Father’s will 
in the guidance and strength of the Spirit’ (p. 43), and then imparted 
to his disciples who by the Spirit’s gift are adopted to share in his 
Sonship. The doctrine of the Trinity is ‘the formal statement of the 
divine setting of the Christian life, arrived at by an analysis of 
the implications of that life as it has come into existence and continued 
to exist in the history of this world’ (p. 50). Certain human limita- 
tions, incidental to the Incarnation, have to be ‘thought away’ from 
our conception of the Divine Life. But to ‘think away’ either the 
personal distinction involved in the relationship of Son to Father, or 
the distinct existence of the Spirit, not as ‘It’ but as ‘He’, would be 
to falsify the Biblical testimony. 

(2) The development of the Christian doctrine of God throughout 
the patristic period was governed by the need to reconcile this New 
Testament revelation with the Hebrew monotheism which was itself 
understood in terms of the abstract mathematical conception of unity 
dominant in Greek thought. The unity of the Godhead, which in 
the religion of the Old Testament is asserted only to exclude the 
existence of other gods, was taken as denoting ‘simplicity’ of essence. 
The doctrine of the Logos, in its origin an attempt to establish 
a possible relation between the ‘one’ God and the multiplicity of 
created things, was mistakenly called into the service of the Christian 
attempt to formulate a theory of the divine nature which should do 
justice to the data of revelation ; and the data of revelation necessarily 
suffered in the process. What was needed, in Dr. Hodgson’s view, 
was a revision of the idea of unity; and this revision he finds supplied 
by the conception to which modern science and philosophy have led 
of ‘organic’ or‘ internally constitutive’ unity—which is indeed the 
only kind of unity known to us in experience. Unity is then defined 
or measured not by the absence of multiplicity or of component 
elements, but by ‘intensity of unifying power’. And it becomes not 
irrational to believe that ‘the Divine unity is a dynamic unity actively 
unifying in the one Divine life the lives of the three Divine persons’, 
and that ‘all the actual unities of our earthly experience, from the 
unity of the hydrogen atom to the unity of a work of art, of the human 
self, or of a human society, are imperfect instances of what unity 
truly is’ (p. 95 f.). 

In this restatement of Christian theism, Dr. Hodgson claims with 
justice that he is following the method of a St. Augustine, a St. Thomas, 
and a Calvin, in that he accepts as normative the empirical evidence 
of the Biblical revelation—although he no longer conceives it as 
imparted in propositional form—and seeks to maintain its values. 
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throughout his theological endeavour to ‘understand what he has 
believed’. He thinks that he has succeeded in this endeavour better 
than they were able to do, because he has refused to be tied to meta- 
physical presuppositions derived from non-Christian thought or to 
patristic formulae which have proved misleading. 

His analysis of the Trinitarian pattern of the Christian life disclosed 
in the New Testament is perhaps the most illuminating and most 
valuable part of his work. But, while he emphatically asserts that 
this pattern requires the acknowledgement of the personality of the 
Holy Spirit, he admits (as nearly all his predecessors have admitted) 
that it is in regard to the Third Person of the Trinity that the 
theologian’s difficulties are most acute. Nor are his own statements 
wholly consistent. Thus he summarizes his third lecture, on the 
New Testament revelation, in these words (p. 68): ‘The doctrine of 
the Trinity is . . . the assertion that eternally the Divine Life is a life 
of mutual self-giving to one another of Father and Son through the 
Spirit who is the vinculum or bond of love between them’; and he 
proceeds to inquire ‘In what sense can we think of the Spirit, the 
vinculum or bond of love, as a third “‘Person”?’ But this question 
is not answered in what follows; and in a later lecture (pp. 110 ff.) 
the patristic idea of the Spirit as the vinculum is apparently dismissed 
as ‘one more attempt to rationalise the doctrine without the thorough- 
going revision of the idea of unity which was required’. In Dr. Hodgson’s 
own ‘rationalization’, the conception of the vinculum appears in the 
form of the dynamic unity which unifies the Persons. The reason 
why he is unwilling to regard this dynamic unity as a distinct hypostasis 
seems to be that he has formed his own view of it, in Augustinian 
fashion, on the analogy of the imago Trinitatis suggested to him (as 
he tells us) by Professor Laird’s book Problems of the Self. The self 
is known empirically only in its three activities of thought, feeling, 
and will: its unity is to be identified neither with any one of these 
activities nor with any fourth entity to be postulated. On the other 
hand, it is significant that Dr. Hodgson has adopted and applied to 
the New Testament evidence the distinction already noted by Dr. Kirk 
(in Essays on the Trinity and the Incarnation) between ‘communion’ 
and ‘possession’ as two modes of relationship between man and 
God, and has described the relationship between the human and the 
Divine Spirit as that of ‘possession’. In ‘ possession’, the awareness 
of personal intercourse which is always present in ‘communion’ dis- 
appears; and this distinction between the modes of relationship 
corresponds to the terms of Dr. Hodgson’s formula for the Christian 
life—communion with the Father and the Son through the Spirit. It 
would seem to follow that ‘personality’ is not to be ascribed to the 
Spirit in the same sense as to the other two Persons. If the Holy Spirit 
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in the Trinity were really the vinculum or vis unitiva, Dr. Hodgson’s 
‘unifying power’, it would be easier to see why the Spirit’s working 
in the soul of man should be by way of ‘possession’ rather than 
‘communion’; for we are ‘led by the Spirit’ when we are taken up 
‘without our knowing it’ into the unity of Father and Son, and 
therewithal made very members incorporate in the mystical Body. 

Qui caritatis vinculo 

Cum Patre nectis Filium, 

Et nos amoris mutui 

Arctis coapta nexibus. 

Dr. Hodgson, who deliberately abstains from discussion of such 
ideas as that of ‘filiation’—on the reasonable ground that he ‘has 
not the least idea of what is meant’ by such terms ‘in respect of the 
divine Being’—may perhaps have assumed too readily that the term 
‘Person’, as he would have it understood, is free from the anthropo- 
morphism which plainly attaches to the terms ‘Father’ and ‘Son’. 
However that may be, he has earned our gratitude by his uncom- 
promising assertion of the principle that Trinitarian theology can 
never safely be allowed to drift loose from its moorings in Trinitarian 
religion. ‘The Blessed Trinity is not some incomprehensible mystery 
which we dimly worship from without; it is the revealed nature of 
the God in whom we live and move and have our being, as well-known 
and familiar to the Christian, and as often unnoticed, as the air he 
breathes.” These are brave and fine words—though we have to confess 
that they describe what ought to be rather than what is. 

J. BURNABY 


The Christian Faith, An Introduction to Dogmatic Theology, by CLAUDE 
Beaurort Moss, D.D. Pp. 487. London: S.P.C.K., 1943. 16s. 


To do justice to this book it is necessary to bear in mind its origin 
and its purpose. It is based on lectures given to students at the 
Scholae Cancellarii, Lincoln, and at St. Boniface Missionary College, 
Warminster ; it aims at giving a clear account of the doctrines of the 
Christian Faith from a definitely Anglican standpoint. Regarded in 
this light it has several excellencies. It is written clearly and there 
are very few passages which would not be intelligible to any reader 
of moderate education who was willing to take some trouble. Indeed 
one is sometimes tempted to think that Dr. Moss explains too much; 
for example, when he interprets the phrase ‘oral tradition’ in a foot- 
note he seems to suggest an imperfect acquaintance even with the 
English language on the part of his readers—or perhaps on the part 
of his original hearers. But, after all, even excessive anxiety to be 
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understood is a praiseworthy foible in theologians. Another virtue of 
the book is that it gives adequate statements of the more important 
opinions on controverted topics, while leaving no doubt where the 
author’s judgement rests and why. The composition of such a com- 
prehensive work demands a wide range of biblical, historical, and 
theological learning, and, though naturally some sections are less 
satisfactory than others, Dr. Moss gives ample evidence that he has 
studied and reflected on the doctrines of the Faith for many years. 
The standpoint of the author is that of the old High Churchman, or 
Anglo-Catholic, who confronts Rome and Geneva and Wittenberg 
with equal firmness, though not perhaps with equal distaste. In spite 
of recent developments in the Anglican Church the Gore tradition 
is still strong and will remain so. It is a service to us all to have 
presented the Dogmatic Theology of this school in systematic form. 
I do not mean to imply that Dr. Moss accepts all the positions of 
Gore—he definitely rejects the Kenotic theory—but that in approach 
and temper he is in the succession. 

A certain disproportion in emphasis, or rather in space devoted to 
the various topics, which mars the symmetry of the whole, is doubt- 
less due to the fact that the book is based on lectures to ordination 
candidates and it seemed important to give some guidance on matters 
of controversy. In another respect the influence of examinations may 
have had an unfortunate result. The General Ordination Examination, 
which has dominated so much of the teaching in Theological Colleges, 
unhappily gives an absurdly small place to philosophy, and Dr. Moss 
follows the lead. It must be said that the introductory pages on 
Presuppositions are quite the weakest part of the book and are likely 
to leave the student either completely bewildered or, what is worse, 
under the impression that the most fundamental questions can be 
answered in a few lines. This lack of philosophical groundwork 
makes itself felt throughout the book and gives rise to the most 
fundamental criticism which can be made of it. It is true, as Dr. Moss 
remarks, that Dogmatic Theology is not concerned with the defence 
of the Faith, but with its exposition, but the reader cannot help being 
aware that Christianity represents a view of the world which differs 
in many respects from other philosophies widely current to-day. He 
is bound to ask himself where the differences lie and what primary 
assertions bind the Christian world-view together into a coherent 
whole. We may take as an example of this defect the treatment of 
the doctrine of the Incarnation. The orthodox doctrine of the Person 
of Christ and the classical heresies are explained with admirable 
lucidity, but the student is not shown the reason why many Christians 
who are orthodox in intention have felt the need for a new formulation 
of the dogma in terms of more recent philosophy. It may well be 
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that Dr. Moss regards such attempts as mistaken and deplorable, but 
no student of Theology should be without some understanding of 
the reason why they are made. 

The Theology of Dr. Moss, as a true Anglican, is biblical as well 
as ecclesiastical, but his handling of the New Testament seems some- 
what old-fashioned. It would not be true to say that the author 
completely ignores development within the New Testament, but it 
would be almost true. ‘Christians’, he says, ‘have regarded the 
whole New Testament ever since it was written, as the source from 
which they learn what Christianity is. We, therefore, accept the New 
Testament as the basis of our doctrine; recognizing that some parts 
are of greater historical value than others, but maintaining that whether 
a particular doctrine was explicitly taught by our Lord Himself, or 
deduced by the apostles from His teaching, or taught by the apostles 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, is of little importance for our 
purpose’ (p. 39). It must be admitted that Dr. Moss does not rigidly 
observe this principle, since he expresses dissent from St. Paul on 
the subject of Adam and doubt concerning the Apostle’s doctrine 
on the seat of sin (p. 149), but he holds to it with sufficient consistency 
to avoid calling attention to the distance between the original message 
of the Kingdom of God and the tremendous affirmations of Nicea. 
It is true that an outline of dogmatic theology is not the same thing 
as a history of dogma, but this work is intended as a text-book and it 
would be unfortunate if students were left unaware of one of the 
fundamental problems of historical theology. 

Dr. Moss writes, on the whole, with tolerance towards those from 
whom he dissents, but not always. An example of lack of tolerance 
which perhaps will cause others besides the present writer to feel 
indignant is his paragraph on the so-called ‘ Moral’ or ‘ Exemplarist’ 
theory (pp. 184-5), in which he goes so far as to assert that it cannot 
be held by a Christian, including Abelard and Rashdall in this con- 
demnation. I do not know on what grounds he asserts that both 
these theologians deny that Christ died for us, since he gives no 
references, but it may be suspected that it is an inference which 
Dr. Moss believes ought to be drawn from their premises. The 
doctrine of Abelard and Rashdall doubtless fails to do justice to more 
than one aspect of the Christian experience of redemption, but it is 
dangerous to refuse the name of Christian on the ground of an in- 
adequate doctrine of the Atonement, and the situation reaches the 
point of absurdity when we discover that Dr. Moss himself confesses 
that he has no really adequate doctrine to propose. 

A book which covers the whole field of Christian doctrine of 
necessity lays itself open to disagreement at many points, and there 
are many other passages on which comment might be made. The 
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criticisms which are offered are not intended to suggest that Dr. Moss’s 
book does not deserve a hearty welcome both for itself and as a sign 
of the times. It is a healthy symptom that Anglican theologians are 
beginning to pay more attention to systematic Theology, for only by 
this kind of labour can the reproach of Anglican incoherence be 
removed, and it is to be hoped that similar works will be produced 
by all the schools of thought which find a home under the hospitable 
roof of the Anglican Church. W. R. MatrHews 


Mediaeval and Renaissance Studies, edited by RicHarp Hunt and 
RayMonp K.urpansky. Vol. i, No. 2. London: The Warburg 
Institute, 1943. 18s. 


Tuis excellent, if at times somewhat austere, periodical continues on 
its way with a number of notable articles. The main emphasis is 
on the Renaissance of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, though 
Dr. Klibansky’s contribution on Plato’s Parmenides takes the reader 
well into the quattrocento. 

Two of the medieval articles are of special interest. Mr. Hunt’s 
‘Studies on Priscian’ points to the subject on which the twelfth 
century laid so much stress in the Middle Ages—Grammar and its 
relation to Logic. His article is, in a sense, a commentary on the 
statement of John of Salisbury that grammatica was the ‘foundation 
and root of all teaching’; and Grammar, as it presented itself to the 
twelfth century, Mr. Hunt studies through the commentators on 
Priscian, particularly the gloss on Books 1-16 of the Institutiones 
Grammaticae of Priscian, contained in manuscripts at Chartres, 
Cologne, and Paris (from Fleury). He then turns to a Durham 
manuscript which contains similar Priscian glosses, and lastly to the 
Summa Super Priscianum of Peter Helias. He shows how, in these 
early grammatical notes, Grammar is linked with Logic and that the 
advance in grammatical theory, as we should express it, came when 
a separation was effected between the grammatical and the logical 
uses of terms. This is to reverse the ordinary view that, as the 
twelfth-century Renaissance proceeded, Grammar got itself increas- 
ingly tied up with Logic. On the contrary, as Mr. Hunt shows, 
Peter did his best to disengage Grammar, and he gives a number 
of interesting examples, from Peter’s treatment of nouns and verbs, 
to demonstrate this point. Another interesting conclusion is the 
apparent lack of relation between grammatical studies and the classical 
revival. The scholars of Chartres could be both grammarians and 
classicists, but the two branches of study do not appear to have 
touched one another. 
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Of considerable value is the article by the late Dr. Hermann 
Kantorowicz and Miss Beryl Smalley on ‘An English Theologian’s 


. View of Roman Law’. This is mainly a discussion of a relevant 


passage in Ralph Niger’s Moralia Regum in which Niger, a friend of 
John of Salisbury and a member of the Court of the young king 
Henry, between 1172 and 1183, discusses the ‘ presumption (insolentia) 
of judges’, and gives his views about the contemporary growth of 
Roman Law in England. The interest in these is that they show 
Niger laying stress upon the support that the Church gave to studies 
in Roman Law. The idea that the Church fostered, in its early days, 
the growth of civilian learning, seems to us very important, for it 
throws a great deal of light upon the combination of the two laws 
in the curriculum of the later medieval universities, and the degrees 
given in utroque. 

Another contribution worth reading is a study, by Ernst Kantorowicz, 
of Guido Faba, a prominent Bolognese Master of Rhetoric in the 
thirteenth century. This is written from his Rota nova, preserved in 
New College Manuscript 255. The author shows that the treatises 
in the New College Manuscript represent Guido Faba’s lectures at 
Bologna. The Rota nova, which contains sections on the avoidance 
of mistakes and on the rules of Dictamen, is a work charged with 
allegory, in which he gives considerable autobiographical data, often 
in a very elaborate and obscure manner, narrating his early days, his 
passage through the Bolognese Law Schools, and his becoming first 
a notary, then a scribe of the Bishop of Bologna. He appears in the 
end to have become a professor of Grammar and Dictamen at 
St. Michael’s, Bologna. A good deal of difficulty surrounds his 
account of this phase of his life, and Dr. Kantorowicz argues that his 
guardianship of the Chapel of St. Michael involved his lecturing at 
one of the adjacent hospicia. All these details are contained ‘in the 
proem to the Rota nova printed here, and their elucidation is cleverly 
contrived. 

Dr. Klibansky’s article on Plato’s Parmenides is a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of Philosophy in the fifteenth century. It is 
more than this: it is a little history of the dialogue, between the 
closing of the Academy in Athens and the rise of the Florentine 
Academy. He shows that the Middle Ages viewed the Parmenides 
with neo-Platonic eyes, through the commentary of Proclus, after 
William Moerbeke translated it some time before his death in 1286. 
This and the other newly translated works of Proclus manifested the 
affinity of his doctrines with those of Dionysius Areopagita. This 
strongly affected the interpretation given to the doctrine of the One 
in the Parmenides. But as yet the dialogue was not fully translated. 
The first rendering from the Greek was by George of Trebizond. 
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Dedicated to Nicholas of Cusa, it was a rendering by a remarkable 
Cretan, whose fluency and facility was greater than his accuracy, and 
who introduced into Latin literature the controversy between the 
Aristotelians and Platonists, which had been fought among Byzantine 
scholars since the time of the Council of Florence. Cusanus took, as 
Dr. Klibansky shows, a critical view of the dialogue, emphasizing the 
dialectical rather than the metaphysical aspect. He had already come 
into contact with the Parmenides through the medieval Latin version 
of Proclus’ commentary, and he was now able to go back ‘to the 
fountain-head itself’, from Proclus to Plato, and thus to be ‘the first 
philosopher in the west since the time of Boethius to read again the 
complete Parmenides’. Dr. Klibansky traces the handling of the 
dialogue in the Platonic circle of the Medici, showing how differently 
Marsilio Ficino and Pico della Mirandola regarded the work. Ficino 
took the mystical, theological view of the work; but Pico, in reaction 
against what Dr. Klibansky calls the ‘high-flowing and aesthetic 
religious Platonism’, is nearer to Nicholas of Cusa’s view of the 
Parmenides as a venatio de Uno per logicam; for Nicholas thought of 
it as depicting the search of reason for a supra-rational object, 
a dialectical journey by which the mind was prepared to reach the 
point where reason failed and docta ignorantia began. E. F. Jacos 


Franciscan Papers, Lists, and Documents, by A. G. Litt.e. Pp. xiii + 
262. Manchester: University Press, 1943. 215. 


Dr. Littte was the first in the field of the half-dozen great scholars 
who, during the last fifty-five years, have given to St. Francis and 
his order their place in history. He was twenty-nine years of age 
when, in 1892, he published The Grey Friars in Oxford. Paul 
Sabatier’s book on St. Francis, which ‘took the world by storm’, 
appeared a year later. Since 1890, when his first paper on Franciscan 
history appeared in the pages of the English Historical Review—it was 
on the missing manuscript of Eccleston’s chronicle—Dr. Little has 
worked continuously. Treatises, editions of texts, critical studies, 
essays, and papers, have succeeded each other in a steady stream, 
without haste and without rest. He has been no narrow enthusiast. 
Everything that he writes is firmly set against the background of 
social and academic history. And even now, while he tidies up, he 
is not content to gather together scattered papers, in itself a welcome 
act. In this last volume he has printed several new and precious 
things. ‘The Friars and the Foundation of the Faculty of Theology 
in the University of Cambridge’ (pp. 122-43) is based upon a paper 
read to a group of Cambridge undergraduates who were interested 
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in Franciscan history. It puts in a wider setting the study of the 
Foundation of the Faculty of Theology at Cambridge, first read at 
the International Congress of Historical Studies at Oslo in 1928 and 
printed in Mélanges Mandonnet in 1930. It deserves the special 
attention of readers of this JouRNAL. Much in the lists and all the 
documents with which the volume ends (pp. 188-256) are also new. 
The list of custodies and houses in England, with a map, is particularly 
welcome. The documents comprise (1) extracts from the ‘liber 
memorandorum’ of John Dalderby, bishop of Lincoln, printed to 
illustrate the application of the bull Super cathedram, issued by Pope 
Boniface VIII in 1300, which provided for the licence by the bishops 
to friars to hear confessions, and (2) a most interesting fifteenth- 
century sermon, preached by Nicholas Phillip at Newcastle in 1431, 
but probably written earlier by the famous William Melton of Lynn. 
The main part of the book consists of papers and addresses which 
are more familiar though not always easily accessible to students. 
They are good examples both of the range of Dr. Little’s learning 
and of the charm and wisdom of his mind. The lecture, which opens 
the series, on the seventh centenary of St. Francis is one of the most 
beautiful of his works; the lecture which closes it is'the delightful 
tribute paid to Paul Sabatier in 1929, a year after his death. Of the 
other papers the best known are a balanced and authoritative estimate 
of Roger Bacon (1928), and, in matter, if not in form, an adaptation 
of his essays on the Franciscan school at Oxford (1926). Dominicans 
as well as Minorites are dealt with in the studies of the chronicles of 
the mendicant orders and of the royal inquiry (1349-50) into property 
held by the mendicants in England. Three other papers reprinted 
here are those on Brother William of England, Thomas Docking, and 
the authorship of the Lanercost chronicle. The first deals with a fine 
artist, the second with an attractive teacher and theologian, the third 
with the Franciscan original of an important chronicle which has 
only a casual connexion with the canons of Lanercost. All three are 
models of historical criticism in various modes. =F. M. PowIckE 


The Register of Henry Chichele, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1414-1443. 
Vol. I. Edited by E. F. Jacos, Professor of Medieval History in 
the University of Manchester, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 
Pp. clxxii + 408. Oxford: the Clarendon Press, 1943. 153s. 

Tue Warden and Fellows of All Souls, to whom this volume is 

dedicated, are much to be congratulated upon the publication, in the 

five-hundredth year after their founder’s death, of so worthy a memorial 

of his activity as metropolitan and diocesan. A second volume, con- 

taining the long series of wills from Chichele’s register, has already 
XLV H 
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appeared and two more are to come. The present instalment, preceded 
by Professor Jacob’s elaborate introduction, consists of the two opening 
sections of the register, the documents relating chiefly to appointments 
to vacant sees in the province of Canterbury, followed by records of 
institutions to benefices in the diocese and province. For an intro- 
duction which occupies little less than a third of the volume there is 
every excuse. The editor is well equipped for his task: for many 
years past he has distinguished himself by his studies in the history 
of the conciliar period, and his special interests enable him to enter 
fully into the current of thought that underlies the formal phraseology 
of the register and to relieve its contents against their historical back- 
ground. 

In the age of Chichele the domination of common forms, perfected 
and stereotyped by long practice, gave, even more thoroughly than 
at an earlier period, an impersonal character to official compilations 
of this kind. It is possible, however, to derive from them a clear 
conception of the fulfilment by those whose names they bear of their 
duties as pastors and administrators. In constructing an account of 
those which fell to Chichele as diocesan, primate, and legatus natus 
of the Holy See, Professor Jacob has succeeded with expository gifts 
of a high order. In her Canterbury Administration Miss Churchill 
has gone far in showing the way to particular studies of the work of 
individual archbishops; but for such studies there is still plenty 
of room, and future editors of other registers will profit by the present 
example. No pains have been spared to meet the demands of readers 
less versed in the ecclesiastical history of the fifteenth century, 
especially in questions of administration and the procedure, which 
Professor Jacob has made his own, of Convocations and Church 
courts. The footnotes bear witness to the great variety of authorities 
consulted and the judicious use made of their information. 

The proper method of editing a text which is so full of formal 
repetitions offers a difficult problem, familiar to everyone who, realizing 
how much there is to be gleaned from the prolixity of precedents 
and ‘styles’ skilfully handled by competent officials, has endeavoured 
nevertheless to economize space by reducing a number of similar 
documents to a form which will do duty for all. The attempt is 
constantly hindered by the occurrence of variations which, slight 
though they may be, are not without significance and require emphasis : 
important clauses are interpolated and alternative precedents are em- 
ployed to suit special circumstances. In the present case these 
difficulties have been confronted and as far as possible mastered. 
The essential portions of the text in each of the lengthy documents 
which fill the opening section of the register are presented in full, 
while clauses common to many are referred to a single example of 
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their unabridged text. Very little of what remains is superfluous or 
without some interest. 

Papal bulls of provision or translation to thirty of the forty-seven 
sees in the province of Canterbury which fell vacant during Chichele’s 
primacy are given here, together with supplementary records of 
capitular elections, consecrations, and other acts connected with the 
entry of bishops upon their sees. These are preceded by the records 
of the archbishop’s translation from St. David’s to Canterbury, among 
which the certificate of his election by the chapter takes the first place 
and contains a full list of the seventy-nine monks present and the 
three detained in the infirmary by sickness. Several documents 
concern conventual elections and preferments : monasteries at which 
Chichele acted outside his diocese during vacancies of sees or in the 
course of provincial visitation were the abbeys of Battle, Bermondsey, 
and Thorney, the cathedral priory of Rochester and the priory of 
nuns at Harrold in Bedfordshire, while he preferred a prior to Bury 
St. Edmund’s. Of a miscellaneous character are the bull of John 
XXIII summoning the Council of Constance and a few other bulls 
concerning incidental matters. An appointment of a park-keeper for 
the archbishop’s manors seems out of place in this division of the 
register. Near the end of the section is the undertaking of the prior 
and convent of Canterbury in 1432 to receive the archbishop’s body 
after death and bury it in the monumentum sive mausoleum sumptuosum 
already constructed on the north side of their choir. 

The appointments of John Wakering to the see of Norwich in 
1416, and of Edmund Lacy to Hereford and John Chaundeler to 
Salisbury in the following year have a particular interest as occurring 
during the voidance of the papal see, que propter dampnabile scisma 
in ecclesia catholica a diu perduravit et incertum est quamdiu perdurabit. 
There is an allusion to these elections by cathedral chapters, confirmed 
by the metropolitan without reference to the Holy See in the valuable 
essay on The Spiritual Jurisdiction of Bishops by the late Father 
Puller, printed in his Orders and Furisdiction (1925), and it is good 
to have an accessible edition of their full text. By this time the 
normal system of papal provision of candidates nominated by the 
Crown was so firmly fixed that the rights of chapters were habitually 
ignored. After the election of Martin V, Chaundeler, fearing lest 
a papal reservation of the bishopric of Salisbury might stand in his 
way, applied for papal confirmation of his appointment, and the bull 
in response is duly entered in the register. The bull, however, by 
which Bishop Flemyng’s abortive translation to York was revoked in 
1425 by his retranslation to Lincoln, recalls an occasion on which 
the papacy had to withdraw its claim to an absolute right of appoint- 
ment in face of governmental opposition. 
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The long section devoted to institutions to benefices, supplemented 
by the institutions made during the archbishop’s provincial visitation 
in the diocese of Lincoln, has been carefully calendared with strict 
topographical accuracy, an arduous task enhanced by the number of 
benefices in dioceses all over England which were involved in constant 
exchanges of livings, or lapsed to the archbishop jure devoluto or in 
the course of visitation. The lists of benefices given in an appendix 
bear witness to exemplary diligence in identification, though the 
addition of page-references would have been an improvement. The 
location of benefices in their modern as well as in their original arch- 
deaconries is useful, but the names and limits of modern archdeaconries 
are sensitive to change, and perhaps a better method would have 
been to give the archdeaconry, with the rural deanery added, as they 
existed in the fifteenth century and in most cases until a century ago. 
This part of the register, too, is rich in contributions to the biographies 
of eminent clergy. Thus we can follow William Lyndwood from 
Shoreham in Kent to St. Mary’s in Romney Marsh, to All Hallows, 
Bread Street, in the archbishop’s London peculiar, and to the rectory 
of Wimbledon with its chapels of Putney and Mortlake. For the 
second of these churches he exchanged that of Winfrith Newburgh 
in Dorset with Simon Sydenham, afterwards dean of Salisbury and 
bishop of Chichester. Other names are those of Thomas Brouns, 
bishop of Rochester and of Norwich, Marmaduke Lumley, bishop of 
Carlisle and of Lincoln, and of Adam Moleyns, bishop of Chichester, 
who, like William Ayscough, bishop of Salisbury, lost his life in 
a popular tumult during the troubled year 1450. 

These and others recur at intervals. Two deans of York, William 
Felter and Richard Andrew, are found with benefices in Chichele’s 
diocese. Of his kinsfolk, William and Thomas Chichele were succes- 
sively archdeacons of Canterbury, and naturally his clerks and com- 
missaries, with his registrar Henry Penwortham, came in for their 
rewards. But not the least interesting entries in this section are the 
institutions of Peter Partrych to Biddenden in 1422, to the chancellor- 
ship of Lincoln in 1424, and to the church of Castle Ashby in 
Northamptonshire in 1436. Partrych was one of the protagonists in 
the long quarrel of the chapter of Lincoln with Dean Mackworth 
and on one occasion was dragged out of his stall in choir and violently 
handled by the dean’s servants. This was some years after his 
application for an indult, recorded in the Calendar of Papal Letters, 
to absent himself from Lincoln at his pleasure ‘to recreate his 
parishioners’ at Biddenden ‘with preachings’. He seems to have left 
Biddenden within the next few years, and it is not impossible that 
his indult enabled him to give his parishioners at Castle Ashby some 
recreation with reflections on the conduct of the dean of Lincoln. 
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It is a pleasure to speak with unqualified appreciation of the editor’s 
performance of his task, of the care which he and his assistants have 
given to the preparation of the text, and of an introduction and notes 
which reach a high standard of scholarly excellence. The section of 
the introduction which deals with Convocation is full of instruction, 
and we look forward to the appearance in a future volume of the 
records on which Professor Jacob discourses so fruitfully. 

A. HAMILTON THOMPSON 


Saint Iltut, by Gitpert H. Dosiz, D.D. Pp. iv+52. Cardiff: 
University of Wales Press Board. 5s. 


‘THE .vj. day of November. In englond y® feest of saynt Yitute 
cosyn vnto King Arthur 7 a seculer knyght that forsoke all y® worldly 
pompe 7 was a religyous man of hygh perfeccyon 7 many myracles’ : 
so runs one of the ‘addicyons’ to Richard Whytford’s ‘ Martiloge in 
Englysshe after the use of the chirche of Salisbury and as it is redde 
in Syon’, printed by Wynkyn de Worde in 1526. But the saint 
honoured at Llantwit Major and its dependencies, in Brecknockshire 
and Glamorgan, in the Gower peninsula, and across the sea in the 
ancient dioceses of Léon, Tréguier, and Vannes is submitted to more 
searching scrutiny by the vicar of Wendron in the 52 pages of the 
latest addition to his laborious and valuable studies in hagiography. 
Not the least interesting and important result of such investigations 
is the establishment of canons of criticism which the student learns 
to apply as he compares one series of legends with another, using as 
the writer says in his preface ‘the scientific methods of dealing with 
the subject discovered and perfected by the Bollandists and so well 
described by the late Father Delehaye in Cing legons sur la méthode 
hagiographique’. ‘The credit which that illustrious and lovable scholar 
restored to the subject to which he devoted his life’s work invested 
Analecta Bollandiana and the revision of the Acta Sanctorum with an 
interest which will not easily be lost. Nearly 34 years ago in the 
third November volume of the Acta was printed a critical text of 
the Life of the saint with whom we are concerned—lIile ab omni 
crimine tutus in the biographer’s piously imaginative etymology— 
King Arthur’s cousin, commander of the forces of the king of the 
Glamorgan folk, and husband of a most virtuous wife Trynihid. 
Dr. Doble prints an abstract of it and its marvels with tersely vigorous 
notes and comments on the use later made of it: ‘We have no right 
to blacken the character of saints of the fifth century by repeating 
about them the diseased fancies of twelfth-century romanticists as if 
they were undoubted truths. Iltut was probably never married.’ 
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If we follow the seventh-century Vita Samsonis ‘Eltut’ had been 
ordained presbyter in his youth by Saint Germanus [of Auxerre]. 
The writer of this had visited Llantwit and had gathered there tradi- 
tions of ‘the school’ of the ‘illustrious master of the Britons’ to 
which Samson was brought by his parents. But these are only two 
of many writings from which references to the saint may be collected, 
and a comparison of them such as that which Dr. Doble has under- 
taken reveals discrepancies which it is impossible to reconcile. The 
authorship of several is puzzling whatever use be made of a clue 
suggested by Dr. Armitage Robinson in regard to the style of some 
(7.T.S. Oct. 1921), and Dr. Doble’s own suggestion of similarity 
through revision is hardly perhaps more convincing than another 
that the idea that St. Iltut had been a soldier appearing first in the 
Vita Cadoci may have arisen ‘owing to the fact that, under the 
Normans, Llantwit and a considerable stretch of territory to the north 
of it had become a military fief. As so much ecclesiastical land in 
this neighbourhood was now held by military tenure, the saintly 
founder of Llantwit may have come to be represented, by a reverse 
process, as originally a knight.’ But the book as a whole is an 
interesting and skilful piece of analysis which students will read with 
profit. CLAUDE JENKINS 


English Prayer Books: An Introduction to the Literature of Christian 
Public Worship, by StaNLtey Morison. Pp. 143. (Problems of 
Worship Series.) Cambridge: University Press, 1943. 6s. 


Tuis small book sets out to consider ‘liturgical books dispassionately 
and purely from the bibliographical point of view’. In so far as 
Mr. Morison has kept to his own programme, his book fills a gap. 
As a general bibliography of Latin and English Liturgies—Eastern 
texts presumably are excluded by the title and scope of the book—it 
covers ground, especially in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
hitherto scarcely touched. Moreover, Mr. Morison, as we might 
expect from his reputation, writes a new chapter in modern liturgical 
study both thorough and of wholesome importance, on Liturgical 
Typography. Though he might with advantage have devoted a page 
to specifying in greater detail what constitutes ‘ fine’ and what ‘ correct’ 
liturgical printing, to survey prayer books ‘as a group of examples of 
book-production’ is not only refreshingly original, but a spur to the 
establishment of high standards of form in the future. 

Unfortunately his historical scholarship does not match his biblio- 
graphical ; and he mars a book, over-brief for his primary purpose, 
by straying on too many pages into fields where he is less at home. 
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Even in the early centuries the lack of allusion to Eastern Liturgies 
forecloses any recognition of their growing influence in modern English 
Prayer-books, Church and Free Church. In the medieval section, 
we should like to know the evidence on which the author relies when 
he says that the Archbishop of York was ‘elected by the conjoint 
suffrages of Benedictine Monks and secular Canons’. The statement 
that ‘something like one-third of the parochial churches of England 
were served by the regular orders’ is not remotely true. 

The section (pp. 39-62) devoted to the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century is not ‘dispassionate’ at all; and though the most dreadful 
examples of pseudo-historical generalization do not arrive until p. 107, 
the book, in many statements and more omissions, assumes a pam- 
phleteering character, of little relevance to its theme. It prefers to 
print ‘Roman Catholic’ between inverted commas as a term imposed 
by law ‘not without intent to secure a controversial advantage’. 
Nothing could be more regrettable than to thrust partisanship into 
a country of scholarship where Roman and Anglican students have 
hitherto worked together in most fruitful concord. Of the strictly 
liturgical problems which are a main factor in liturgical history, the 
author shows little awareness; no mention of ‘the really urgent tasks 
... Which the Council of Trent had shirked’, or of the important 
‘ideas of Cardinal Quinonez’ (and then only in this ambiguous 
phrase), occurs until he reaches the nineteenth- and twentieth-century 
revisions of the Breviary. As with liturgical problems, so with liturgical 
style—of moment at least as great as the typography which clothes it. 
Even were it possible to take that of Latin formulas for granted, in 
the transition to vernacular Prayer-books it assumes high importance. 
With whatever hostility Cranmer may be viewed as a prelate, in dis- 
passionate liturgiology he must always appear among the creative 
figures; and, as a wielder of liturgical style, among the princes. 
Dr. Brightman’s verdict stands, ‘He was not original, but, as the 
Litany [of 1544] is enough to prove, he had an extraordinary power 
of absorbing and improving other people’s work’. Mr. Morison by 
an ingenuous remark (p. 47) would deprive him even of the credit of 
this great English prayer. Or again, as a liturgical source, the author 
frequently mentions the Vulgate. Coverdale’s or the Authorized 
Version are not mentioned in the whole book. On English Prayer- 
books ! 

Only when we come to the twentieth century does Mr. Morison 
begin to show interest in the deeper matters of content and style. 
His enthusiasm for what he terms ‘ Present Day Vocational Services’ 
and the experiments of Liverpool Cathedral, of which he quotes two 
at length, compares strangely with his previous conservatism. Whether 
such language as 
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The view of distant coast and hinterland from a ship’s deck, 


The breathless loveliness of a tropic dawn, 
The cold blue grandeur of the iceberg 


is liturgy or journalese may be a matter of opinion. Hitherto, no 
tinge of the romantical, the rhetorical, the sentimental, the self- 
consciously cultured has been allowed entry into the most austere 
and disciplined of literary forms. The ‘Scripture’, preceding these 
‘ Benedictions of the Sea’, a cento of Old and New Testament passages, 
stands in noteworthy contrast. 

For certain infelicities of arrangement the General Editors cannot 
divest themselves of responsibility. Under the sub-chapter heading 
Latest Developments in Latin Liturgical Printing are ranged Mr. Francis 
Burgess’s ‘correct and attractive pieces’, Mr. Moring’s Altar Music 
(1904), and, more strangely, The Music of the Proper Prefaces (1936) 
for the 1928 Prayer Book. Under Free Church Adaptations of the 
English Rite are gathered (incompletely) the breviaries published for 
Anglican Religious Communities. Still more extraordinary, the Basker- 
ville editions of B.C.P. (1760-3) appear under the heading Position 
of the Latin Rite in England 1558-1688. 

The little book is so good in parts where Mr. Morison’s authority 
is indisputable, and so much can be learned from it, especially about 
modern Latin liturgical books, that it is with deep regret we must 
modify our welcome of it as a whole. E. MiLner-Wuite 


The Rebirth of Christianity, by STANLEY Coox. Pp. i-viii + 9-218. 
A Pelican book, published by Penguin Books. 9d. 
‘Tue idea and the hope of rebirth are very much in the air at the 
present time. Spengler’s Decline of the West reflected a mood rather 
than a conviction. At any rate the more evident the decline, the 
deeper grows the longing for a renascence. It would seem as if 
the peoples of Europe were now engaged in an attempt to promote 
a rebirth of civilization by the kind of blood-bath whereby Medea is 
alleged to have restored the youth of Aeson. But if there is any hope 
of renewal for the West, it must surely be realized by loyalty to the 
scientific spirit and by a return to faith in Christ. Then Christianity 
itself must be reborn. To such a rebirth of Christianity Dr. Stanley 
Cook has dedicated his remarkable and substantial contribution to 
the series of Pelican books. It is much to the credit of the publishers 
to have included in a popular series a book whose scholarship and 
whose range of material is likely to make it ‘caviare to the general’. 
Hitherto the renewal of the Christian religion from time to time 
has usually been associated with a return to St. Paul. The situation 
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is not different to-day, since, whatever we make of Karl Barth’s 
theology, he roused the Christian world with his commentary on: the 
Romans. It is safe to say that there will be no effective rebirth of 
Christianity without a deeper appreciation of the gospel according 
to St. Paul. Yet the disciples and interpreters of St. Paul are not the 
only midwives. Erasmus had a part to play in the renewal of the 
sixteenth century, no less than Luther and Calvin. Dr. Cook is not 
blind to the contribution of St. Paul. Indeed he makes much of 
the apostle’s conceptions of the Body of Christ and of the cosmic 
significance of Christ. He stresses the thought-world of Ephesians 
and Colossians rather than that of Romans. But he envisages the 
rebirth of Christianity very differently from Karl Barth. Whereas 
Barth appears to be anxious to disentangle essential Christianity from 
damaging cultural accretions and accommodations, Dr. Cook believes 
that ‘a rebirth of Christianity means a fresh adjustment of “ religious”’ 
and “non-religious” ideas, beliefs, and knowledge—the restatement 
of the old in a new form’ (p. 185). ‘Characteristic of to-day is the 
anticipation of a better order, age or epoch; and, certainly, were 
there a reformulated and renewed Christianity it would have the 
widest permanent effects by reason of its legitimate claims to ration- 
ality and comprehensiveness’ (p. 205). 

Restatement will not guarantee a renewal of faith, but it may win 
a hearing from otherwise closed minds. The acids of modernity have 
corroded the foundations of the Christian faith. How can anyone be 
a Christian after Darwin, after Marx, after Frazer, after Freud ? 
Evolution and dialectical materialism, anthropology and the new 
psychology have closed the minds of the modern intelligentsia to the 
‘truth’ of the Bible. Dr. Cook sets out to adjust Christianity to these 
leading elements of modern culture, and to do it not by way of 
negation, but rather by way of positive appreciation. ‘There can be 
no question that this needs to be done, and however we measure his 
success, we must be grateful to Dr. Cook for attempting it. 

Whether or no theology starts with a cosmology, sooner or later 
it requires one. Christianity is born in history, but there must be 
a Christian view of God and the world, which embraces Nature as 
well as history. And it must embrace Nature as Nature is revealed 
in the light of modern knowledge. Dr. Cook devotes three chapters 
to the subject of God, Man, and the Universe, discussing first the 
unfinished universe in which we find ourselves, and second, the private 
universes which we construct from our limited knowledge and experi- 
ence, and finally the relation of both the one and the other to the 
true universe whose existence is manifested and whose nature is in 
some measure disclosed in religious insight and experience. 

Throughout Dr. Cook is dominated by the philosophy of A. N. 
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Whitehead. Process is the keyword, as a few typical passages will 
show. ‘We cannot sever the processes in Nature and those in Man: 
and religion recognizes a God that transcends and works through 
both’ (p. 193). ‘We do not speak of God as everywhere directly 
manifested in all phenomena good or evil: this is incompatible with 
any ethical religion. But we may speak of God’s Universe and recog- 
nize his ultimate rule over all its processes’ (p. 194). In some other 
passages God seems not so much to rule the processes of the Universe 
as to be identified with them. At least the processes become personified 
in such sentences as these: ‘ Individuals are trusteés and stewards, 
instruments of processes that transcend them’ (p. 179). ‘We know 
of no “entities”, but can regard ourselves as integrations of activities, 
patterns and processes that are universal’ (p. 171). ‘Even as the 
processes of the Universe handle us and save us from ourselves, so 
we in turn should hold this ideal [of realizing the wholeness of the 
Body of Christ] before ourselves in dealing with others’ (p. 181). 

So constant is the reference to process that an unsympathetic 
critic might feel inclined to say, ‘This is not so much a restatement 
of Christianity as of Whitehead’s Process and Reality’. 

The comprehensiveness of Dr. Cook’s treatment of his theme he 
himself would say he owes largely to this source. More particularly 
his insistence on continuity, on the difficulty of drawing hard and 
fast lines in Nature, on the analogy between the natural and the 
spiritual, on interdependence in every field of life and thought, is 
evidence of his debt to Whitehead. In the chapters on the Bible and 
on comparative religion he writes with the authority of a master, 
though he is still influenced by the philosophy of process. He finds 
no difficulty in combining the leading truths of the Old Testament 
with a modern view of the universe. The continuity of the natural 
order shows the difficulty of isolating any aspect of nature. Man, 
too, will fail if he tries to live in a closed world of his own. ‘It is 
impossible to see in what sense we can speak (as J. D. Bernal appar- 
ently does) of ‘a self-perpetuating self-conditioning community’ 
(p. 195). The humanists’ assertion of independence and demand for 
self-dependence run counter both to the insights of Biblical religion 
and to the findings of scientific philosophy. ‘Faith in man has 
properly a cosmic basis: and humanism can be regarded as a de- 
spiritualizing of what has its starting-point in the relation between 
Man and the transcendent God of all men’ (p. 125). ‘Religion 
involves the search for the highest controlling purpose, and the 
largest field: and even on the most rigorous non- or anti-religious 
grounds we have to recognize that the factors that condition the 
bolder outline of events are not in our hands here and now’ (p. 86). 
‘Men and organizations can feel themselves the instruments or viziers 
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of a high supreme purpose: but they fall lamentably when they go 
on to believe that they hold the instruments in their own hands. 
There is then a hybris, a fatal pride: and the danger of neglecting 
the transcendence of God is one of the characteristic notes of the 
Sacred Book of a land where intensely arbitrary sovereignty and love 
of power for power’s sake was a common experience’ (p. 204). It is 
well that those who confidently plan the future and claim to control 
the destiny of themselves and their fellow men should be reminded 
that ‘ Yahweh is not the great “I am that I am” which is an erroneous 
translation, but “I will be what I will be”. He is unpredictable and 
not to be taken for granted ; he will do—just what he will do: but 
it will be found that throughout he has been in accord with his holy 
and righteous nature’ (p. 37). Again and again Dr. Cook makes clear 
the relevance of the Bible to the modern mood and the modern need. 
He also throws into relief the unique position of Christ in history 
and in the Universe. ‘Personality with all it connotes is the highest 
of categories and the Birth of Christianity is the one supreme occasion 
of a process that runs through the Universe’ (p. 154). ‘God’s purpose 
is to gather up all things in Christ (Eph. i. 10): and Christ is the 
revelation of God, but not God Himself Who transcends the world 
in which Christ is immanent’ (p. 196). 

Clearly the appeal of this little book is to the more intellectual 
reader. Even for such a reader the argument will sometimes seem 
involved and inconclusive. He may suspect that the term ‘process’ 
is being overworked and is in danger of becoming a blanket-term 
like the stimulus-reaction formula of the Behaviourists. But if the 
reader is presented with some loose ends he is also presented with 
many most stimulating suggestions. If he is not hopelessly prejudiced, 
he will be convinced of the attractive possibilities of the restatement 
of Christianity which Dr. Cook offers us. Its claim to rationality and 
comprehensiveness is not an idle claim. H. G. Woop 


The Cross and the Eternal Order: A Study of Atonement in its Cosmic 
Significance, by HENRY W. CLark, D.D., with a Preface by Professor 
C.H.Dopp, D.D. Pp.x+257. London: The Lutterworth Press, 
1943. 145. 

Dr. CLarkK is justifiably dissatisfied with all theories of the Atonement 

which only ask what it means for man. If the Gospel story records 

the mighty act of God, then we must seek to grasp the part played 
by that act in God’s purpose for His creation, we must ask what the 

Atonement means from the point of view of God, what was the 

problem presented to God by creation to which the Atonement was 

God’s response. We must begin, then, by trying to understand God’s 
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creative purpose, and when we see that this includes giving man 
a freedom that makes him in part responsible for his own develop- 
ment, then it follows that ‘God’s “problem” in respect of a humanity 
which has . . . brought failure upon itself and in a sense upon Him, 
is to requicken in it a new vision of the appointed end and to provide 
for it a new possibility and power of achieving the appointed end... . 
It is to re-create, or at least to make possible, for humanity a veritable 
movement of racial life whereby that which went forth from God in 
the earliest creative moment shall, through humanity’s self-abandon- 
ment to God, come home once more’ (pp. 24 ff.). 

From this standpoint Dr. Clark works out a system in which creation 
is the putting forth by God from Himself of a life-force which, coming 
to self-consciousness in man, is by voluntary self-surrender to return 
to the source whence it came. But by his misuse of his freedom man 
had turned aside from his true path, the path wherein he would find 
his true personality by realizing the divine immanence and becoming 
voluntarily identified with it. It was therefore necessary for God to 
re-create in man the divine immanence whereby man could voluntarily 
discover and become his true self. This has been accomplished by 
the incarnation, death, and resurrection of Christ. By faith the 
Christian surrenders himself to the crucified and risen Christ, so that 
by an ‘exchange of personalities’ he receives the personality of Christ 
to be his own true self, and is thus brought back into the current of 
that life-dynamic in which creation fulfils its original purpose and 
reaches its appointed end. 

One may readily welcome Dr. Clark’s central contention that the 
Atonement must be set in the context of God’s whole relation to 
creation, and cannot be identified with the death of Christ taken by 
itself. He is perhaps at his best when expounding St. Paul to the 
effect that the Christ who is Redemptor is also Creator and Consum- 
mator. From this he goes on to say that St. Paul provides the basis 
for a doctrine of the Atonement which shall be both evangelical and 
philosophical. Unfortunately ‘ philosophical’ means for him accepting 
that idealist metaphysic which recent developments in theological 
thought have shown to be inconsistent with the Christian doctrine of 
creation, and this leads to the most curious feature in Dr. Clark’s 
scheme of salvation. In most, if not all, other doctrines of the Atone- 
ment it is taken for granted that the decisive breach between God 
and man, or between God and creation, was that caused by the Fall. 
But for Dr. Clark the decisive breach was made by the death of 
Christ on the Cross. ‘Accepting, then, the suggestion of the Eternal 
Son immanent in man from the beginning, with an immanence over 
and above the immanence implied in the affirmation that ‘in Him all 
things consist” —the suggestion of the Eternal Son immanent in man 
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in order to woo man into perfect sonship—can we go on to. . . hold 
. . . that this immanence ceased when Christ expired on the Cross?’ 
(p. 154). Dr. Clark answers ‘Yes’. But this last contact between 
God and man was snapped only in order that its re-establishment 
might immediately begin by ‘the return of the former operative 
factor—redemptively re-constructive now in a sense not applicable to 
it before—to take up its work again’ (p.114). The re-establishment 
of this special form of divine immanence takes place through the 
‘exchange of personalities’ between Christ and the believer, and the 
fact that this requires conscious voluntary self-surrender on the part 
of man is what makes the immanence ‘ re-constructive in a sense not 
applicable to it before’. This voluntary self-surrender, this exchange 
of personalities, is faith, and such faith is the fruit of conversion 
which comes by preaching. Thus the doctrine is evangelical as well 
as philosophical. 

Dr. Clark attempts to expound St. Paul’s words as implying this 
metaphysic. Of this the best that can be said is that, if one believes 
in the metaphysic, one can interpret the Epistles as consistent with it. 
But one cannot hold that they require it, nor are all other and more 
natural interpretations either as difficult or as unsatisfactory as he 
seems to think. Some may be, but not all. Indeed, one weakness of 
the book is that Dr. Clark spends a great deal of time and energy 
in demolishing views which in these days hardly need to be taken so 
seriously, and then concludes that his reconstruction holds the field. 
This is especially the case with his polemic against the concentration 
of attention upon the death of Christ, and his exposition of the 
meaning of faith. And his discussion of the sense in which God may 
be thought to punish and forgive is vitiated by the fact that he is 
working with very superficial notions of both forgiveness and punish- 
ment. 

As a whole, the book cannot be said to succeed in establishing its 
thesis. In its attempt to be philosophical it ranges itself with all 
those writings, from the Gnostics of the second century to the idealists 
of the nineteenth, which expound the Scriptures in accordance with 
their pre-existing metaphysic rather than seek to derive a metaphysic 
from the evidence of the Scriptures.. In its attempt to be evangelical 
it lays such stress on the necessity of conscious self-surrender to 
Christ as the ground of justification that it raises insuperable diffi- 
culties in connexion with those who have never heard, or cannot 
honestly accept, the Gospel message, not to mention those Christians 
who have no vocation to intensity of religious experience. Neverthe- 
less, it is an honest attempt to seek for light on a great mystery, and 
as such it is of value. Dr. Clark is right in his insistence that the 
Atonement must be thought of in its cosmic setting, and even when 
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he provokes us to disagreement he is provoking us to think. It is 
a pity that the book is written in a style of pulpit eloquence that both 
makes very tedious reading and also obscures its character as a serious 
contribution to theological study. LeonarD Hopcson 


He Who Is. A Study in Traditional Theism, by F. L. Mascat, B.D. 
Pp. xiii+210. London: Longmans, 1943. 15s. 


Tue title of Mr. Mascall’s book proclaims him a follower of M. Gilson’s 
métaphysique de l’ Exode, and its importance lies in the fact that it is 
representative of a certain tendency among our younger theologians 
to react against what may be called the Platonic and immanentist 
trends in the thought in the last generation and to enlist under the 
banner of St. Thomas in defence of an Aristotelian emphasis on being 
rather than goodness as the primary or fundamental attribute of God 
and on his transcendence of his creation, and a consequent acceptance 
of the clean cut between ‘ natural’ and ‘revealed’ theology which is 
characteristic of the Angelic Doctor’s philosophy of religion. 

In the course of his discussion our author deals with the views of 
a number of recent writers; certain French Roman Catholic divines 
with whom he is in general sympathy, and certain English thinkers 
with whom he is less so, especially James Ward, Professor Whitehead, 
and Dr. Tennant, whose views he subjects to a careful examination. 
The present review will, however, leave this critical portion of his 
work almost wholly on one side, and confine itself to some observa- 
tions upon the general position which Mr. Mascall is concerned to 
maintain. 

This position is, as has already been indicated, on the whole that 
of St. Thomas; Mr. Mascall, however, explains that he does not 
consider that a pronouncement by that great master decides every 
issue, though he is prepared to affirm that it may rightly be taken as 
the best starting-point for its discussion. ‘I do not consider’, he says 
(p. viii), ‘Thomas locutus, causa finita as the last judgement to be 
passed on any theological problem; though my approach may be 
summed up in the words, Thomas locutus, causa incepta.’ Despite 
the moderation of this claim, however, it cannot be denied that he 
shows but little interest in the attempt to understand sympathetically 
the speculations of other great philosophers than St. Thomas, even 
his whom St. Thomas himself acknowledged as the Philosopher. 
If Professor Whitehead be right in the remark, which Mr. Mascall 
quotes from him in a footnote to p. 1, that the ‘identification of 
priority in logic with priority in practice has vitiated thought and 
procedure from the first discovery of mathematics and logic by the 
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Greeks’, the fault was certainly not Aristotle’s. Mr. Mascall is in 
general too apt to talk about the Greek philosophers as if they were 
all in one boat; and one is sometimes led to suspect that he is 
thinking, when he refers to them, more of certain generalizations of 
M. Gilson contrasting Greek with Christian thought than of the facts 
about the philosophers themselves. Nor, it may be added, does such 
a remark as that on p. 113 about Descartes and Hegel arguing ‘in 
complete independence of all basis in existing being’ suggest a pro- 
found comprehension of the procedure of these more recent thinkers. 

No intelligent reader of M. Gilson’s masterly exposition in his 
Gifford Lectures of the spirit of the philosophy of the Christian 
middle age but must have been convinced by it that, as least as an 
historical fact, there is an intimate connexion between the character- 
istic insistence by the most eminent exponents of that philosophy on 
being (not goodness) as the primary attribute of God and on the 
identity in God and in God alone of existence with essence and that 
genuine monotheism which Christianity inherited from Judaism and 
distinguished from any conception of the divine unity which could, 
with Plato and Aristotle, tolerate a plurality, if not, indeed, of the 
divine essence, yet of existent divine beings. But Mr. Mascall is not 
only convinced of this intimate connexion, not only accepts the position 
of St. Thomas and others of the great medieval schoolmen as the 
only satisfactory basis of a ‘natural theology’, but seems curiously 
unappreciative of the difficulties which yet indubitably beset it and 
may at least excuse those Christian thinkers who have found them- 
selves unable to subscribe to it. Why, it may be asked, call Being 
God? How does Being ‘draw into a unity all the other attributes 
and operations of God’? May it not rather be regarded as an extreme 
abstraction of these, the least (as Hegel suggested) that may be 
predicated of God? May there not even be something in such a 
criticism of St. Thomas as is passed by M. Berdyaev in his Destiny 
of Man (p. 109) that he is ‘one of the philosophers not mainly con- 
cerned with moral issues’, and on that account unduly content to 
subordinate Goodness to Being in his account of the divine nature ? 
It would be ridiculous to attempt within the space of this review to 
develop such difficulties ; nor do I suggest that the Thomist or other 
scholastic who agrees in this matter with the Thomist has no way 
of dealing with them; nor even that Mr. Mascall is bound in an 
exposition of the ‘traditional theism’ of the scholastics to answer 
all objections that may plausibly be brought against it. But one 
desiderates, I think, in reading his book, a sufficient recognition that 
such objections may be based on a religious and even on a Christian 
interest ; and that here, as elsewhere, a certain tension between con- 
trasted aspects of religious experience is to be expected in every 
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attempt to formulate the nature of that Supreme Reality which is the 
only adequate object of religious reverence and worship. The ‘clean 
cut’ between ‘ natural’ and ‘ revealed’ theology which has been already 
mentioned as characteristic of Thomism (and the ignoring of which, 
it may be said in passing, by St. Anselm is the reason of the tendency 
to disparage that great thinker which is so often to be noted in 
Roman Catholic writers at the present time) and of which something 
more will be said below, results in a certain failure to do justice to 
the extent to which the goodness of God and the truth that he is 
love, which is most fully expressed in the Christian doctrines of the 
Trinity and Incarnation, may be anticipated where there is no explicit 
acknowledgement of these. I am not of the mind of some who would 
be ready to substitute ‘ Love is God’ for ‘God is love’. The message 
of the Christian gospel is that the God whose existence is attested by 
the consensus gentium and sought to be established by the ontological, 
cosmological, and teleological arguments is—despite all appearances 
or traditions to the contrary—what the Epistle of St. John declares 
him to be. Yet, apart from that message, his goodness—as is said in 
an apostolic sermon—is not left without witness. 

I have mentioned ‘religious experience’. To Mr. Mascall and 
others of his generation this phrase, so familiar to their seniors, is 
grievously suspect. They regard it as implying a subjective view of 
religion as rather a feeling in our own hearts than a relation to an 
independent Reality infinitely greater than ourselves, for all but a very 
imperfect knowledge of whose nature we must look away from our- 
selves to what he may be pleased to tell us of himself. This depreciation 
of ‘religious experience’ is common to Thomists like Mr. Mascall 
and to those whom we may call Barthians, though the latter go farther 
than the former, in that they deny the possibility of a natural theology, 
while the Thomists insist upon the possibility and indeed the necessity 
of such as a preamble to that based on ‘revelation’. It is obviously 
impossible here to do more than indicate the lines upon which some 
of us would contend that the subject-matter of all theology, ‘revealed’ 
as well as ‘ natural’, can be properly described as ‘ religious experience’. 
But the following remarks may be offered. In the first place, the very 
phrase, as some of us have been in the habit of using it, implies or is 
intended to imply the independent reality of its object. It is descriptive 
not of mere feeling but, if of feeling at all, of feeling interpreted as 
consciousness of such a reality. As light is other than our perception 
of it, yet (notwithstanding that one may ‘see stars’ in the dark in 
consequence of a blow) in the last resort the evidence of the existence 
of light is that we see it, so God and his action upon us is other than 
our awareness of him and of it; we may err in our belief about him, 
yet in the last resort the evidence of his existence is that we (not only 
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mystics or saints but men always and everywhere, as the universality 
of religion shows) are aware of him, nor (I should go on to say) can 
the traditional arguments for his existence, the value and even the 
cogency of which I have no desire to deny, be interpreted as such 
apart from this fundamental consciousness of him. As I have already 
hinted, I do not accept the clean-cut distinction of ‘natural’ and 
‘revealed’ theology which is characteristic of Thomism. But this is 
not because I do not believe in the necessity of revelation. On the 
contrary, it seems to me incompatible with any conception of God 
tolerable to us at our present stage of development to suppose that 
apart from his self-revealing activity any knowledge of him is possible. 
The traditional distinction of ‘natural’ and ‘revealed’ religion seems 
to be better expressed as one between revelation through processes of 
reasoning common to all rational beings and that through particular 
historical events ; and even in respect of this distinction I think we 
shall often find it impossible so to discriminate the two kinds of 
revelation that we shall not have to admit in ‘revealed’ doctrines 
a very large measure of ‘natural’ reasoning both antecedent and 
subsequent to the particular historical events concerned; and fre- 
quently also to detect a ‘historical’ factor in what is presented, in 
genuine unconsciousness of such, as purely general or abstract 
reasoning from the facts of nature or of mind with which all rational 
beings may be presumed to be acquainted. Nowhere can this, I think, 
be more clearly illustrated than in respect of the unity and trinity of 
God, which are sometimes assigned; one to ‘natural’, the other to 
‘revealed’ theology; although it is not to be disputed that in the 
Christian as contrasted with other accounts of the latter the historical 
events of the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ play a decisive 
part, to the importance of which a philosophical idealism arising within 
Christendom and taking the Christian heritage for granted has by no 
means always done justice. 

It is no uncommon phenomenon in the history of thought for 
a generation to be more out of sympathy with the mood and temper 
of that immediately preceding than with any other with which it 
concerns itself; and of this we have an instance in the book now 
under review, the writer of which almost wholly ignores the great 
British school of idealistic philosophers which was dominant at Oxford 
and elsewhere half a century ago, and shows no comprehension of 
the motives which underlay their philosophy of religion, a philosophy 
which Mr. Mascall would probably be ready to dismiss without 
further ado as pantheistic. Yet even pantheism may be inspired by 
a genuinely religious interest which no doctrine of God can afford 
altogether to neglect. Quicquid est in Deo est, said Spinoza; and we 
cannot, I am convinced, be satisfied with a God who is only an 
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element along with another or others in a world embracing a wider 
sphere of reality than he. It is, I think, a sense of such dissatisfaction 
that is expressed by Mr. Mascall himself in his adverse criticism of 
theories such as those of James Ward, Pringle-Pattison, and the 
present Dean of St. Paul’s, which represent God as essentially a 
Creator, to whom a created world is a necessary complement of his 
being. With this criticism, I may say, I am entirely in agreement. 
On the other hand, the attitude of worship or adoration, which is 
essential to religion, seems to imply an inexpugnable ‘ creatureliness’ 
in the worshipper and so to exclude any mere monism. Mr. Mascall’s 
favourite doctrine of the analogia entis was intended by its propounders 
to meet this dilemma. There is no being but God’s, and yet there 
are real beings whose existence falls outside of his. For these derive 
all their being from God and do not augment by their existence the 
sum of being which is and eternally remains his and his alone. 
Creation ‘out of nothing’ is a unique relation, not to be equated 
with generation or emanation or manufacture from an independently 
existing material, such as in a secondary sense is sometimes called by 
the same name. Asa formulation of the relation of God to the world 
it may be impossible to improve upon this. Yet it does not remove 
all difficulties ; but Mr. Mascall shows little perception of those which 
remain. He is always the man who has found the right explanation, 
not the seeker after a truth which eludes a perfect statement in terms 
needing no qualification and subject to no dialectical development. 
He knows indeed that the nature of God passes all understanding, 
but for him this means that there is an assignable line across which 
reason must not venture without a communication from beyond 
guaranteed by the credentials of the communicator’s divine authority. 
I am not of course unaware that this position has the support of 
a mass of opinion impressive both in quantity and quality; yet I do 
not think it can be treated as the definitive pronouncement of a 
philosophia perennis, not to be questioned but only defended. Ulti- 
mately the question between the school to which Mr. Mascall belongs 
and some of us who cannot subscribe to its findings is that we, though 
we believe that God is no creature of our thought but our Creator, 
revealing himself to us—though, as we should say, always through 
our reason, including the faculty whereby we apprehend and interpret 
historical facts—we find nowhere an infallible magisterium, in Pope or 
Church or Bible, the affirmations whereof are guaranteed to be with- 
out admixture of error. That God should have been pleased to reveal 
himself only thus may surprise us but (we should say) so it is. In 
the famous words of Butler, ‘Things and actions are what they are 
and the consequences of them will be what they will be: why then 
should we desire to be deceived ?’ 
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This notice of Mr. Mascall’s book has left untouched much in it 
which its readers will find to be of interest, and has confined itself 
almost entirely to comment on the general position of the author, in 
holding which he is, as has been observed, by no means alone among 
theologians of the present day in this country. It is in fact rather 
a review of that position than of the book itself, which is an able and 
conscientious study both of the ‘traditional theism’ which it aims at 
restating and of several contemporary approaches to the problem of 
the existence of God, with some of which Mr. Mascall is much better 
acquainted than the present writer. 

One or two comments, however, on the text may be added, which 
may perhaps be of some use to Mr. Mascall in the further prosecution 
of his investigations. 

On p. 39 it is to be observed of ‘the principle that ‘the greater 
cannot arise from the less”’ which is quoted from Fr. Garrigou- 
Lagrange, that, though assumed by the great majority of philosophers 
in the past, it has in our own time been rejected by such evolutionary 
thinkers as Bergson, Alexander, and (I think one may add) Croce. 
On p. x the remark about Albertus Magnus confirms an impression 
which has already been expressed that Mr. Mascall is not very con- 
versant with the Greek background of medieval thought. No medieval 
scholar who took Aristotle for his master could have doubted the 
sphericity of the earth, which is for ‘the Philosopher’ himself an 
unquestionable fact and was an established tenet of Greek science 
from the fifth century onwards. 

On p. 189 there is a misprint of Kvpiov for Kupiov. 

CLEMENT C. J. WeBB 


Interpreters of Man, by G. O. GrirritH. Pp. viii+242. London: 
Lutterworth Press, 1943. 155. 


A LIKELY initial approach to a book of this kind is one of misgiving. 
How can eighteen thinkers be fairly dealt with in a Cook’s tour of 
242 pages? Obviously no estimate of each writer’s work as a whole 
can be adequately given; and if the alternative is to present each in 
the light of some unifying theme, is there not danger of distortion 
and over-simplification in order to point the moral? Mr. Griffith has 
chosen the latter approach, and our impression is that he has been 
remarkably successful in avoiding its pitfalls. He shows real power 
of intellectual sympathy with thinkers of very different kinds, and 
achieves illustrative simplification without undue distortion. His aim 
is to show how the writers under consideration (philosophers, theolo- 
gians, and men of letters, spread over the period from Hegel to Karl 
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Barth) reacted to and from the humanism of the Renaissance, which 
‘is described as the conception of man as a rational being, able to 
fulfil infinite possibilities by the powers of his own mind. It is 
perhaps the weakest element in Mr. Griffith’s book that he is content 
simply to state this briefly and to illustrate it by a passage or two 
from Petrarch. ‘To make ‘Renaissance humanism’ the whipping-boy 
for all our ills is becoming something of a cliché. We badly need an 
adequate study of what the Renaissance view of man really was. 
Such a study might help us to interpret its background not as a self- 
sufficient humanism, but as a supernatural world which was a strange 
blend of Christian and pagan tradition. The men of the Renaissance, 
Professor Whitehead has said, never seemed sure whether they should 
sacrifice a cock or celebrate the Mass. They compromised by doing 
both. 

Nevertheless, I believe that Mr. Griffith substantiates his case that 
the writers he considers do illustrate a change of spiritual climate. 
Mr. Norman Nicholson in his recent book Man and Literature has 
traced a similar change of climate in poets and novelists. Instead of 
man being thought of as an essentially rational being fulfilling infinite 
possibilities, we have among the moderns a re-appropriation of the 
largely forgotten sense of the qualitative difference between the abso- 
lute and the relative, and man is shown as a dependent, imperfect, 
tragic, and at the same time comic being. We may, however, question 
whether either in ‘ Renaissance man’ or (if Mr. Griffith will let us so 
call him) in ‘ Barthian man’ we have yet the complete picture of ‘la 
grandeur et misére de l’homme’. 

Only specialists on the eighteen thinkers considered could give an 
adequate estimate of Mr. Griffith’s treatment of each. My own 
impression concerning those of whom I have some first-hand acquain- 
tance is that on the whole his discussion is generally just and sometimes 
discerning. I was especially interested in his re-evaluation of Mazzini; 
to discuss him is perhaps timely, since in the days which are coming 
on the continent of Europe we may well see the old gods of Maz- 
zinian liberalism taken out of their cupboards and dusted. Perhaps 
Mr. Griffith’s least successful chapters are those on Nietzsche and 
Tolstoy. Surely Nietzsche cannot be said to have been giving ex- 
pression to the secret thoughts and beliefs of his age. He was pouring 
scorn on its utilitarianism in the name of his own particular kind of 
spiritual greatness. And has Mr. Griffith evaluated Tolstoy’s under- 
standing of the human mind too much in terms of his deliberate 
theorizings rather than from Anna Karenina and War and Peace? 

In a quotation from Russell on p. 188, we read: ‘The right act, 
in any given circumstance, is that which, on the date, will probably 
produce the greatest balance of good over evil of all the acts that are 
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possible.’ Since Russell’s philosophy looks neither for quick returns 
nor to the Day of Judgement, for ‘ date’ we should surely read ‘data’. 
Dorotuy M. EMMEtT 


A Pilgrim’s Further Progress, by C. J. Capoux. Pp. xvi+ 212. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1943. 10s. 6d. 


Dr. Capoux has consciously associated his book by its title with 
Bunyan’s immortal work, though he disclaims in his Preface any 
desire to challenge comparison with Bunyan. The choice of title is 
singularly unfortunate. For Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress is a great 
imaginative work, whereas Dr. Cadoux’s work is completely un- 
imaginative. His Pilgrim is devoid of personality, and is suffered 
to do no more than ask the author questions, and progress, if he 
cares, to the goal of Dr. Cadoux’s faith and practice. With more 
appropriateness the book might have been entitled Apologia pro fide 
sua. Its interest throughout is in Dr. Cadoux and not in the Pilgrim, 
perhaps because the author knows him better, and it embodies his 
fighting retorts to criticisms of his views, made in public or in private. 

The first hundred pages expound the author’s views on the great 
Christian doctrines, and present his reasons for repudiating the 
great historic formularies of the faith and for cherishing the Liberal 
Protestantism of the years immediately preceding the last war. 
Dr. Cadoux quotes with approval John Robinson’s words, ‘The Lord 
hath yet more light and truth to break forth out of His holy Word’; 
yet on the whole he contrives to give the impression that in his view 
the goal of truth was reached early in the present century. Any 
views held before or since are necessarily wrong, save in so far as 
they conform to these. Dr. Cadoux is transparently sincere, yet it is 
improbable that he will persuade many who are not already Liberal 
Protestants. 

Having covered the basic theological questions in 100 pages, 
Dr. Cadoux recognizes that he must not continue on the same scale, 
and so decides to limit himself to the two or three further questions 
on which he has anything worth saying to say. To these he devotes 
105 pages. He would recast Christian prayer and revise its terminology, 
eliminating petition as intellectually unjustifiable, save in so far as it 
may be retained for its reflex educative value for the petitioner. He 
advocates Reunion, provided it does not yield a Reunited Church, 
but confines itself to inter-communion and interchange of pulpits. 
On questions of sex he speaks with more warmth than on any other 
question in the book. Here he is strongly opposed to the New 
Morality and all its ways. To Pacifism he devotes almost as much 
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space as to‘ the Work of Christ. While he adheres to his pacifist 
faith he is clearly deeply troubled, and the way is far less clear to 
him than when he is demolishing the historic doctrines of the faith. 
He even comes as near to praying for the victory of the Allied Nations 
as his general views on petition willallow him. The reviewer welcomes 
this gleam of hope that one day Dr. Cadoux will be able to write 
a book in which he records his own further progress. 


H. H. Row.ey 


In Commemoration of William James, 1842-1942. Pp. xii+234. 
New York: Columbia University Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1942. 18s. 6d. 


THE centenary of the birth of William James has very fittingly been 
made the occasion of a volume of essays, representing the homage of 
American philosophy to the virile and creative thinker to which so 
much of it owes its inspiration. Most of the essays are in themselves 
rather slight, since the writers, distinguished as they are, have had 
little space for the development of any very characteristic argument. 
But their real purpose is to give a vivid picture of James himself, and 
to exhibit the main points at which his thought has become creative. 
That purpose is certainly achieved, and though some of the essays 
overlap a good deal, the effect is cumulative, and the reader does feel 
a certain intimacy with James by the time he reaches the end of the 
book. The numerous quotations are also useful, and would be much 
more useful if it had been found possible to add an index. 

Of the essays those by some of the most distinguished writers, 
such as Dewey and Perry, are unfortunately very slight. One of the 
most valuable is a careful analysis of ‘William James’s Pluralistic 
Metaphysics of Experience’ by Victor Lowe, which illustrates very 
forcibly the great difficulties into which James was led in his efforts 
to reconcile ‘pure experience’ with pluralism. These difficulties have 
extended very formidably into subsequent American philosophy, and 
indeed one of the main impressions left by the book is that in spite 
of Dewey’s assertion of the progress of empirical philosophy, such 
progress as has been achieved is as yet very disorganized and very 
unsure of its direction. Another useful essay is that by E. W. Lyman 
on ‘William James, Philosopher of Faith’, in which the religious 
aspects of James’s thought are developed against the background of 
his life. 

Several of the writers discuss the relation of the pragmatism of 
James and Dewey to that of Peirce, its supposed originator, and for 
students of the history of that type of thought this is perhaps the 
most interesting part of the book. 
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But the central theme is undoubtedly what Charles Morris calls 
James’s Promethean personality. ‘His theory of mind, his defense 
of freedom, his meliorism, his pluralism, his doctrine of objective 
chance, even his theism, are ways of presenting a universe congenial 
to Promethean aspirations.’ Perhaps James will in the end be most 
influential of all as the man who wrote ‘The Moral Equivalent 
of War’. 


Science, Religion, and the Future, by CHARLES E. Raven. Pp. x + 125. 

Cambridge: University Press, 1943. 7s. 6d. 
Dr. RAVEN’s monumental study of John Ray has probably not been 
read by many theologians, and is indeed heavy going for those who 
have not a considerable and informed interest in botany, entomology, 
and other sciences. Nevertheless it was in effect a most important 
contribution to the history of religious thought in England, delineating 
the creative period from 1660 to 1720 when, under Bacon’s inspiration, 
the inductive investigation of nature took shape, in the hands of men 
both religious and scientific, men who seldom or never dreamed of 
any conflict between their religion and their science. One result 
of that study was a request from the Divinity Faculty at Cambridge 
for a course of lectures upon the relation between science and religion, 
and these lectures, eight in number, have now been published in 
a book, small in size, but of considerable importance. 

In form the book is partly historical and largely critical. The 
element of constructive suggestion, though the need for honest inquiry 


in a setting of Christian community is vigorously pressed home, is 


not particularly original or striking, as compared with the very en- 
lightening historical survey, detailed and well documented for all its 
terseness, or with the shrewd and pungent criticism which is dealt 
out faithfully to theologians and scientists alike. ‘Both science and 
religion must take a share of blame for the appalling disasters which 
they ought to have been able to prevent.’ ‘Somehow the people 
responsible for education, for shaping and propagating ideas and for 
developing civilization, have allowed science and religion to become 
antagonistic with results disastrous to them both and devastating to 
the life of men.’ 

‘It is the purpose of the first four of these lectures to indicate the 
history of that disaster; and of the second four to consider how, if 
at all, it may be retrieved.’ Dr. Raven’s summary indicates very 
fairly not only his purpose but his achievement, though in fact the 
element of history runs on into the later chapters, so far as later 
writers like Hogben and Julian Huxley are still contributing to a 
confusion of thought not only about religion but about science too, 
a confusion from which the physicists and the psychologists may yet 
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extricate us. Some of the examples which he gives of slipshod thinking 
and slipshod scholarship in recent popular scientific works are quite 
as disturbing as the more innocent and more excusable obsessions 
and timidities of some theologians. His constructive principles are 
summed up under the heads of integrity, sympathy, and community. 
We must play fair with fact. The modern scientific study of the 
Bible and of man’s inner religious experience must go on. There 
can be no clash between the service of truth and the service of God, 
and the modern revival of irrationalism in theology is a very serious 
matter indeed. And beyond the bare study of fact lies sympathy, 
without which indeed there would be no living study at all. We 
must care, as well as know, and unless we care we shall know amiss. 
Here Dr. Raven brings in a shrewd critique of evolutionary theory. 
Evolution stands intact to-day, and yet, in its Darwinian form, hardly 
anything is left of it as a theory. Only when transmuted by a philo- 
sophy of values can it be made coherent, if not intelligible. But this 
means love and personal fulfilment in service and sacrifice, within the 
community ; and thus religion, which had the first word three hundred 
years ago, has the last word to-day. Dr. Raven has no difficulty in 
showing the fatal incompetence of science, as often understood, in 
dealing with teleology. It cannot make up its mind whether purpose 
is within or without, whether purpose determines the study of nature, 
or the study of nature determines the purpose. 

It is here that the apparent conflict between religion and science 
shows itself in the form that matters most, and it is here that a true 
scientific method, broadly based on observation and experience, would 
itself supply the answer, for religion and science alike. The clash 
over dogma in general and dogmas in particular is quite superficial. 
The trouble over Darwin’s Origin of Species was a trouble quite as 
much concerned with scientific dogmatism as with any traditional 
religious views. If there had been no Richard Owen there might 
have been no Wilberforce, and T. H. Huxley, with his own firm 
insistence on teleology and morality, might have been the ally of 
a great revival of religious thought. 

That revival may yet come, but it will not come now in the way 
foreshadowed by Bacon and Newton and Ray and Paley. The disaster 
of our age must be laid at the door of religion and science jointly. 
Dr. Raven may speak unadvisedly with his lips when he says that 
‘to be a Christian or at least to hold official position in the churches 
is to accept formulae which can only be explained by being explained 
away or else to keep secular knowledge and religious belief in permanent 
estrangement. . . . Christendom is still and apparently contentedly 
wedded to a system of thought and to some extent also of ethics and 
organization which is pre-scientific, indeed almost medieval’, but he 
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is not without provocation in a day when obscurantism in theology 
is on the increase and sound Biblical scholarship alarmingly on the 
wane. And if he is hard on us as theologians, we cannot complain 
that he is any more complaisant about our scientific friends. He is 
wholly in the right when he accuses the biologists of ignoring Fabre 
and of completely failing to recognize the significance of Bergson’s 
criticism of ‘concomitant variation’. He is not very hopeful for the 
future, but even so he is more a Jeremiah than a Cassandra, and if 
his very pertinent strictures can jolt us, theologians and scientists 
together, into some sort of an alliance, so much the better for us all. 
L. W. GRENSTED 


Saadya Studies. In commemoration of the one-thousandth anniversary 
of the death of R. Saadya Gaon. Edited by Erwin I. J. RoseNTHAL. 
Pp. xi+283. Manchester: University Press, 1943. 255. 


‘THE fourteen essays which make up this 1,oooth-anniversary volume 
serve to illustrate in some degree the many-sided labours of Rabbi 
Saadya Gaon (882-942) as theologian, anti-Karaite controversialist, 
Biblical exegete, and Hebrew philologist. 

Four essays are devoted to Saadya’s work in religious philosophy 
and Jewish theology. Rabbi Alexander Altmann discusses the terms 
Kabhodh nibhraé and Dibbur nibhrda,.‘created glory’ and ‘created 
speech’ (the terms used by Saadya to propound his theory of revela- 
tion), and argues that these are not, as generally supposed, terms 
borrowed from Mu'‘tazilite (heretical Moslem) teaching, but are in 
unsullied line with Jewish thought and derivable, respectively, from 
rabbinic mystical ideas and the doctrine of the Memra. Dr. A. Mar- 
morstein also stresses the rabbinic strain of thought in Saadya’s 
treatment of Israel’s redemption and restoration, the subject of the 
eighth book of Saadya’s main philosophical work, the Emunoth 
w’Deoth. The late Dr. Eugen Mittwoch deals with a Hebrew-Arabic 
fragment from the Geniza (Elkan Adler Collection, 2715), which he 
proves to be part of a variant version of the ninth book of the Kitab 
al- Amanat (the Arabic orginal of the Emunoth w’ Deoth) on the subject 
of Reward and Punishment. Under the title ‘Saadya’s purification of 
the idea of God’, Dr. Simon Rawidowicz shows how Saadya, ‘the 
pioneer in many a field of Jewish learning, has also to his credit the 
first philosophical and systematic efforts in anti-anthropomorphism’. 

Saadya’s work on the Bible provides the subject for six of the 
contributors. The most substantial is that from the Editor, Dr. Rosen- 
thal, who takes Saadya’s translation and exegesis of the Book of - Job 
and demonstrates his methods, his theological preoccupations, and 
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his relationship with the Targum and other versions. Mr. Jacob 
Leveen, of the British Museum, reproduces a Karaite Hebrew-Arabic 
text (MS. B.M. Or. 2494) containing portions from Saadya’s lost 
commentary on Leviticus. Rabbi P. R. Weis brings together many 
renderings from Saadya’s Arabic Pentateuch where a paraphrase takes 
the place of a literal rendering in order to reinforce some anti-Karaite 
point in dispute. The authorship of the Samaritan Arabic Pentateuch 
and its dependence upon Saadya’s Arabic version are discussed by 
Professor Robertson; and Dr. Isaac Markon deals with the term 
mor-d’ror (Exod. xxx. 23, R.V. ‘flowing myrrh’) and its rendering 
by Saadya and later commentators. Dr. Samuel Krauss, after com- 
menting on defects in Saadya’s ‘ Explanation of the 70 (or 90) hapax 
legomena’ in the Hebrew Bible, and approving Saadya’s principle 
that Biblical Hebrew terms are susceptible to explanation by Mishnaic 
usage, proceeds to give more than 200 rarer Biblical words whose 
sense, in his belief, can be established or confirmed by Tannaitic 
usage. 

Of the remaining four essays, one, by Dr. Rabin, analyses Saadya’s 
Hebrew prose style and shows the degree of influence exercised on it 
by Biblical, Mishnaic, and Arabic use and idiom; and another, by 
Dr. Wieder, describes several manuscript fragments which can be 
used to close up gaps in the recently published edition of Saadya’s 
Siddur. Professor David Herzog reopens the dispute as to whether 
Dunash ben Labrat, author of an attack on the grammarian Menahem 
ben Saruk, is to be identified with the author of a tract attacking 
many of Saadya’s renderings. The interest of the dispute lies in the 
fact that this latter tract shows acquaintance with the triliteral nature 
of Hebrew roots, from which it follows either that its author was 
later than Hayyuj, the reputed discoverer of the triliteral system (and 
so a hundred years later than Dunash ben Labrat’s attack on Menahem 
ben Saruk), or that the discovery of the triliteral system belongs to 
a century earlier than Hayyuj. Professor Herzog brings arguments 
to show that the authors of the two polemical tracts could not have 
been identical, and so he preserves for Hayyuj his claim to priority. 
In the remaining essay Dr. Siegfried Stein edits the text, and ventures 
an English rendering, of the curious medieval ‘poem’ which was 
concocted as an elaborate mnemonic recording the number of times 
each letter of the alphabet occurs in the Hebrew Bible. Dr. Stein 
numbers himself among those who accept the poem’s Saadyanic 
authorship. 

It is not without interest to observe that in a volume which, as the 
Editor points out, is the homage to Saadya of Anglo-Jewish scholar- 
ship, no less than ten of the contributors are refugees from Germany. 

H. DANBY 
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Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus: essai sur la conception indo-européene de 
la société et sur les origines de Rome, par Georces Duméziv. 
Pp. 264. Paris: Librairie Gallimard, 1941. 


THE nature of this book is only partially revealed by its sub-title, for 
in effect it is a definitive thesis that the structure of Indo-European 
society was fundamentally iripartite and that this order manifested 
itself in both the institutions and the thought of the primitive Aryan 
communities of Europe and Asia. This thesis is presented in a closely- 
knit argument based on evidence from the comparative study of 
philology and mythology. The author appears to be well read in the 
relevant modern literature of many countries, which fact makes his 
complete silence about Professor V. G. Childe’s volume, The Aryans, 
in the History of Civilization series, the more remarkable. 

Briefly sketching the evolution of the study of the Indo-Europeans, 
M. Dumézil concludes that the scientific world is now in a position 
to know the essentials of ‘l’indo-européen commun’ before its unity 
was broken by the great migrations. ‘Thus it is possible to investigate 
the religion of the Indo-Europeans, which is found to be a highly 
complex corpus of belief, proving that in this essential sphere of 
human culture, as in that also of language, the Indo-Europeans at 
this remote period were certainly not ‘primitives’. Research into 
Indo-European religion is in effect a study in Comparative Mythology 
and the author carefully prepares his way by an acute discussion of 
the morphology and evidential value of myth in this connexion. For 
him the modern form of Comparative Mythology is only justified in 
so far as it incorporates into its structure at every stage all phenomena 
relative to myth, which makes it in effect tantamount to a study of 
the whole corpus of sociology. The interesting point is also made 
that myths reflect the genius of the people who produces them in 
being orientated either to ‘le merveilleux’ or to ‘le vraisemblable’ ; 
in the latter case they will find expression in pseudo-histories, of 
which the Roman myths are the most significant examples here. 

Coming to closer grips with his own special theme, M. Dumézil 
argues that unity of language presupposes a common minimum of 
civilization, particularly in the matter of religion. However, the great 
migrations resulted in such thorough syntheses of culture, as the 
Aryans settled among the old indigenous populations of the countries 
which they invaded, that all hope of recovering any useful information 
about the original Indo-European religion would be doomed, but for 
the saving fact that there was an intermediate stage in the process of 
fusion in both the East and the West. The partial Indo-European 
unities of the Indo-Iranians and of the primitive Celts and Italiots 
were fortunately sufficiently literate, before they encountered any well 
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constituted civilization or religious system, to enable certain vital 
features of Indo-European religion to be preserved in a definitive 
form. In elucidating something of this original Indo-European 
religion the researches of M. Vendryes (Mémoires de la Société de 
Linguistique de Paris, xx, 1918, pp. 265-85), following on the earlier 
studies of M. Kretschmer, have been particularly fruitful. 

For M. Dumézil a religion is essentially a ‘systéme’ or ‘ équilibre’, 
and his fuller definition of religion is that it is ‘une explication 
générale et cohérente de |’univers soutenant et animant la vie de la 
société et des individus’. Regarded in this way, the great corpus of 
rites and myths relating to ‘Souveraineté’ among the Indo-European 
peoples at once assumes a peculiar significance and enables the author 
to enter upon the essential part of his thesis. 

Can the well-known tripartite division of Indo-Iranian society, 
namely, into priests, warriors, and agriculturists, be traced back as 
an original and essential feature of the older Indo-European society ? 
Dumézil sets himself to answer this question by a study of the primi- 
tive forms of Roman religion. Behind the Capitoline triad of Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva there lay a more ancient triad of Jupiter, Mars, 
and Quirinus ; Servius in his Commentary on the Aeneid viii. 663 and 
the primitive custom of the ‘devotio’ are especially cited as evidence 
of this. Of these three deities Jupiter is essentially the great magician 
god, like Odhinn and Zeus, Mars is the war god, and Quirinus the 
god of peace and fecundity. One of the subsidiary aims of Dumézil 
in this study is to interpret the nature of Quirinus. This he does 
mainly with the help of the antiquary Servius and the witness of 
Julius Caesar’s taunting application of the epithet ‘quirites’ to his 
rebellious troops, and he concludes that Quirinus is ‘le dieu de la 
prospérité agricole complétant la force guerri¢re de Mars et la toute- 
puissance magique de Jupiter’. In examining the statement of the 
lexicographer Festus on the Roman sacerdotal order, namely, that 
‘Maximus videtur rex, dein Dialis, post hunc Martialis, quarto loco 
Quirinalis’, &c., Dumézil proceeds to equate the rex-flamen dialis 
with the raj-purohita (roi-chapelain), which enables him to make his 
next point that ‘le triple flamonium et ses dieux reposent sur le méme 
principe classificatoire que la tripartition indo-iranienne de la société’. 
The fact of this threefold division of primitive Roman society being 
so obscure is to be explained by the reasonable assumption that these 
essential features of its Aryan past were almost completely obliterated 
during the Etruscan period, which would also explain why the shields 
of the sacred ancilia and the dances of the Salii took ‘ Mediterranean’ 
forms rather than those typical of the Indo-Europeans. Reference to 
the relevant Celtic data enables a measure of agreement to be shown 
between Celtic and Indian institutions, which may reasonably be 
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interpreted as evidence that the proto-Romans altered their ancestral 
heritage in this respect, and thus the Roman evidence really confirms 
the Celtic and the Indian and so justifies the conclusion that the 
tripartite division of society was originally Indo-European. 

M. Dumézil’s treatment of the Roman legends of the Sabine War 
and the institution of the three tribes of the Ramnes, Luceres, and 
Tities is interesting. He notes that the genius of the Romans was 
such that they were led to clothe their mythology in an historical 
dress, and so, in striking contrast to the relevant Indian aetiological 
myth, the origin of the tripartite division of society was explained 
under the guise of historic events of the past of their city-state. 
‘Thus the legend of the Sabine War is to be interpreted along the 
same lines as the Scandinavian tale of the war between the Ases and 
the Vanes, namely, as an aetiological myth accounting for the union 
of the third social class with the other two. As Thor, the warrior, 
stands on the same side as the magician Odhinn, so Lucumo, the 
warrior, assists Romulus, the magician-king; the union of Mitra- 
Varuna shows a similar grouping of the sacerdotal and warrior castes 
against that of the agriculturists, and parallel evidence is also forth- 
coming from Irish mythology. In the consequent pact Romulus 
establishes the cult of his god, the omnipotent Jupiter Stator, while 
Taties, the Sabine leader, introduces a host of agrarian fertility gods ; 
moreover, a trace of the fertility motif in connexion with the third 
caste is perhaps to be seen in the part played by the Sabine women. 
In answering the objection of Piganiol that the gods of the Indo- 
Europeans must have been ‘ ouranienne’ only, Dumézil rightly remarks 
that, ‘il est aussi difficile d’ailleurs de concevoir une religion purement 
“ouranienne”’ se désintéressant du sol, qu’une religion purement 
‘“chthonienne”’ se désintéressant du ciel’. He supports Piganiol, 
however, in his view that after the régime of the Tarquins the 
Republic tried to obliterate the memory of the ancient cadres con- 
stituted by the three tribes. 

In following the various ramifications of his thesis the author is 
led to deal with a surprisingly diverse series of subjects, and he draws 
some interesting conclusions about the significance of the shutting 
of the gates of the Temple of Janus by Augustus, the four great 
Roman families, the sacred talismen of the Scythians, the ancient 
Irish, and the Romans, the origins of the Dorian tribes of the Hylleis, 
Dumdanes, and Pamphyloi. 

The essay ends with a comparison between Plato’s threefold division 
of society in the Republic and the provisions of the ancient Indian 
lawyers. ‘Les légistes indiens et la République se font écho: n’est- 
ce pas parce qu’ils récitent la méme chanson ancestrale?’ And so 

he final suggestion is made that perhaps it was the far-off sages 
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of the original Indo-Europeans who discovered the fundamental 
tripartite division of human nature, thus completing the ‘ vaste science 
analogique’ which was adumbrated in the triple order manifest in the 
divine economy of the universe and in the society of men. It is, 
however, just the fact of this very completeness which causes one to 
suspect some intrinsic speciousness of argument, and the impression 
remaining after reading this book is that, cogent though much of its 
evidence is and deserving of the serious consideration of students of 
comparative religion, the tripartite division of society really corresponds 
to certain natural human needs and is by no means a unique character- 
istic of the Indo-Europeans and could undoubtedly be sufficiently 
illustrated from the institutions and customs of many, other peoples 
and cultures. 
M. Dumézil’s book has an additional interest in that it shows that 
French scholarship continues fruitful even under the German yoke. 
S. G. F. BRANDON 


Essays in the Conciliar Epoch, by E. F. Jacop (Tout Memorial 
Publication Fund). Pp. viii+192. Manchester: University Press, 
1943. 10s. 6d. 


Tue close of the Middle Ages saw a general increase in absolutism 
and autocracy, which divided Christendom politically and eventually 
impoverished the spiritual life of Europe. The formula of absolutism 
was only one of the many solutions attempted as a means of escape 
from the grave crisis of confidence which afflicted the age. Primarily 
the crisis arose from the failure to harmonize either ideally or practi- 
cally the principles of unity and diversity. 

In the present volume of essays Dr. Jacob has examined both the 
theoretical and practical attempts to preserve cohesion without sacri- 
ficing diversity. The devolutionary principle with the aid of which 
not a few of the noblest spirits sought to rescue civil and religious 
society demands a high moral responsibility alike from the individual 
and community. A close scrutiny of the moral issue common to the 
whole of the late middle ages is the factor which serves to unify 
the ten essays produced over a number of years and now first pub- 
lished together. 

From the standpoint of narrative history the four substantial 
chapters, which open the collection, are probably the most important. 
They are: (i) Conciliar Thought, (ii) Dietrich of Niem, (iii) English- 
men and the General Councils of the Fifteenth Century, (iv) English 
Conciliar Activity, 1395-1418. The theoretical bases of society, 
secular and ecclesiastical, are investigated in three studies : (v) Ockham 
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as a Political Thinker, (vi) Sir John Fortescue and the Law of 
Nature, (ix) Cusanus the Theologian. There are two essays which 
might best be described as works of vulgarization—in no deprecating 
sense—(vii) The Brethren of the Common Life, (x) Middle Ages 
and Renaissance. Finally a special paper is devoted to the perennial 
but unfading puzzle of the authorship of the ‘Imitation’. Non quaeras 
quis hoc dixerit sed quid dicatur attende (Imit. i. 5) wrote the sage in 
words which in the light of subsequent historical criticism must 
appear almost ironical. In chapter viii, ‘The De Imitatione Christi’, 
Dr. Jacob supports the authorship of Thomas 4 Kempis, which—it 
is hoped—will not continue to be disputed. 

The interest in the Devotio Moderna is by no means accidental, 
as the present investigation is so much concerned with the conscience 
of the age. The Conciliar publicists and Sir John Fortescue alike 
sought a more perfect integration of society through the exercise of 
epieikeia, a quality combining reason and conscience from the practical 
application of which the harmony of the parts within the whole might 
be preserved. Dr. Jacob has assisted the better understanding of this 
period by stressing the importance then attached to the idea rendered 
by the word epieikeia. The word itself, though employed by Fortescue, 
has apparently escaped the editors of the Medieval Latin Word List 
(Oxford, 1934). Talking of words, it may be noted in passing that 
Dr. Jacob has recorded (p. 74, n. 1) a medieval variant ‘omne gadrum’ 
of the familiar ‘omnium gatherum’. 

The interpretation of conciliar theory and practice offered in these 
studies is primarily theological and spiritual, tempered, however, by 
a judicious estimate of those recent researches—associated with the 
names of Finke and Valois—which have demonstrated the extent to 
which the diplomacy of the incipient ‘great powers’ conditioned the 
conciliar movement. In place of the earlier view—represented by 
Creighton—that the Councils illustrated the extension of the repre- 
sentative principle into the administration of an over-centralized 
Church, Dr. Jacob sees in the conciliar movement an effort to remedy 
the spiritual and organizational defects of the Church by recourse to 
principles constituting the permanent intellectual patrimony of 
Christendom. He agrees with the traditional view that the conciliar 
movement was academic in character, but only in the sense that in 
common with other ideas of the time conciliar theory was sustained 
by academics. 

Dietrich of Niem, concerning whom relatively little has been written 
in English, is the type of radical administrative official whose evidence, 
if subject to caution, must always be exceptionally valuable in regard 
to the system which he serves yet desires to reform. His invective 
directed against financial abuses, and his impatience with authority 
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are manifestations of the extreme activist school of thought. His 
significance for the history of the Councils lies in the fact—long 
unknown—that, both before and at Constance, Dietrich was the 
author of pamphlets exceptionally important in formulating conciliar 
theory. 

England’s participation in conciliar policy was uneven and of 
relatively short duration, but none the less real and characteristically 
individual. ‘This country produced no outstanding conciliar publicist ; 
but within the English Church existed a conciliar conscience moderate 
yet purposeful. It is of particular interest to observe that conciliar 
sentiment was so much alive within the cathedral church of Salisbury. 
‘The Sarum chapter of that day could claim to be specifically English, 
both in the national and provincial sense, learned, devout, and dutiful. 
Dr. Jacob devotes some of his most illuminating pages to the delinea- 
tion of this community whose spiritual preoccupations were at one 
and the same time intensely local and uncommonly universal. 

The general picture which emerges from these studies qualifies 
but does not supersede the judgement of Stubbs and Haller. If these 
scholars rated unduly low English interest in the Councils, Dr. Jacob 
is able to show that the interest was not weak but restricted to certain - 
issues, inter alia appropriations and dispensations for non-residence 
and pluralities. The statutes of Provisors and Praemunire had already 
limited English contacts with the Roman administration, and touching 
Reform at large English ecclesiastics were perhaps over-sensitive in 
regard to their orthodoxy and their privileges, especially those of the 
exempt religious. By introducing into conciliar procedure the natio 
as a voting unit the English produced an effective instrument for 
putting forward their views despite the fewness of their representatives. 
Not unnaturally the royal government attached importance to the 
maintenance of this system at Constance and Basel ; but Dr. Jacob 
is inclined to think that it genuinely reflected English ecclesiastical 
society which in so far as it possessed unity and form developed 
within the framework of the monarchy. 

Of the strictly conciliar essays it may be said that they aptly 
epitomize the results of recent research and indicate clearly the major 
questions calling for renewed study. C. A. J. ARMSTRONG 








